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A Well-Balanced Life. 


BY dg. H. WAINRIGHT, M.D., M. E. 8. M., KOBE, JAPAN. 


MAN amid the busy and stirring activities of the West once 

made this confession: ‘I perceived that the more I isolated 
myself from men and confined me to my own little sphere, the less I 
succeeded in protecting myself from the discomforts and suffering 
of the outer world.” This characterizes the spirit of the age in 
the West. It is a time of intense activity and restlessness. ‘The 
man who used to travel in the slow and tedious ox-cart now gets 
impatient if the lightning express is two minutes behind time. He 
was not far wrong who said that the modern Westerner would want 
a pair of spurs were he even riding a streak of lightning. This spirit 
pervades religious as well as secular life. The extent to which we 
have been influenced by it becomes more noticeable to us as we live 
among these Eastern people, who have gone to the opposite extreme. 
Every true missionary is more actively engaged here than he was at 
home, for there are so many more things which demand his atten- 
tion. It is not difficult for him to occupy his whole time in active 
work. A recluse, once in defending his course, used an illustration, 
which seems to show the condition of many of the workers on the 
mission field. The story runs like this: “ A hunter came by and 
saw Antony rejoicing with the brethren, and it displeased him.” 
Quoth Antony, “ Put an arrow in thy bow and draw;” and he did. 
Quoth Antony, “ Draw higher ;” and again, “ Draw higher still.” 
And he said, “If I overdraw, I shall break my bow.” Quoth 
Antony, ‘‘So it is in the work of God, if we stretch the brethren 
beyond measure, they fail.” The danger is not in activity, but in 
over-activity. One may be so busily occupied with secular matters 
that he will have no time left for spiritual work, or he may spend 
so much of his time in spiritual work as to suffer spiritual exhaust - 
ion. Spiritual activity is healthful, attention to secular affairs is 
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necessary, but excess in the one or the other is where the danger 
lies. Martha received her rebuke, not because she was serving in 
domestic matters, but because she was cumbered about much serv- 
ing. She thought, as we often do, that many things were needful, 
or as we would put it: “There are so many things that must be 
done.” But the Master tells her that but one thing is needful, 
which good thing Mary wisely chose. Mary sat at the Master’s 
feet aud drank in the portion that should not be taken away from 
her. We can imagine the surprise and astonishment with which 
Martha received her rebuke. None other than her Lord and 
Master had honored her home with His presence; and she felt it 
incumbent vn her to do her best to entertain her distinguished 
guest; she no doubt thought that Mary had completely disgraced 
herself by her indifference under such circumstances, But the 
Lord commended the one who sought a spiritual blessing, who 
“treasured up the words of the Lord’s mouth more than necessary 
food.” While we of the West tend to over-activity and restless- 
ness, the quietism of the Hast, so prevalent everywhere, shows 
nations of people who have drifted to the opposite extreme. A 
writer describes a devotee in India, which illustrates this phase of 
life carried to its most extreme form. “ Sitting in a niche of the 
Anna-purna temple, he looked like a piece of sculpture, perfectly 
motionless and impassive, with naked body smeared with white 
ashes all over, matted hair, and the forefiuger of the upraised hand 
pointing to the heaven to which he, in imagination, seemed to be 
transporting himself.” But while the contemplative and quiet 
life has been common throughout the Kast, the West is not without 
men who have sought a life of solitude as the great numbers of 
mouasteries testify. This form of life has been developed from two 
causes principally. When the rebellion of Absalom was forming, 
David cried out, “I am restless in my complaint, and moan; be- 
cause of the voice of the enemy, because of the oppression of the 
wicked ; for they cast iniquity upon me, and in anger they persecute 
me. My heart is sore pained within me; and terrors of death and 
hell are fallen upon me. Fearfulness and trembling are come 
upon me, and horrors overwhelm me. And I said, oh that I had 
wings like a dove! Then I would fly away and be at rest. Lo then 
I would wander far off, I would lodge in the wilderness.” And 
Jeremiah, with corruption all around him, said, “Oh that I had in 
the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men; that I might 
leave my people and go from them! For they be adulterers, an 
asembly of treacherous men.” Such experiences are common to 
most every child of God. When weather-beaten by the raging 
storms of the world not a few have fled to the wilderness, where in 
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its silent hush they could hear the still small voice of God speak 
comfort to their souls; and when sick and digusted with the world’s 
corruption, many, following the. bent of their hearts, have sought. a 
life of solitude in order to attain to higher plains of perfection and 
holiness. Hundreds were swept into the mountains and wilder- 
ness with every outburst of oppression in the Roman empire, until 
the sequestered recluse could be found in every nook and cleft. 
The result has been a fully developed system of monasticism, which 
in its early stages-of development received many a panegyric from 
men not less influential than a Chrysostom or an Augustine, In 
the East the cause of monastic life has been the antagonism between 
mind and matter, flesh and spirit, self and the world, which has 
always been greatly stressed. Hence the most natural course has 
been to lead a life of contemplation in solitude, in order to break 
away from the bondage of sinful flesh and vile matter and escape 
from the corrupting influence of the world. In Indian philosophy, 
pain arising (1) from bodily and mental infirmities, (2) from exter- 
nal causes as cold, heat, wind, rain and thunderbolt, (3) pain arising 
from the influence of planetary bodies or evil spirits, is considered 
the bond which holds the soul in grievous thralldom, and medita- 
tion, contemplation and abstract thinking the most effective means 
to secure emancipation therefrom. A feeling of indifference to the 
world is common to all Asiatic peoples. The most distant wave of 
its influence is seen in the easy-going life of the Japanese. While 
nations in the West have been straining all their powers, striv- 
ing and struggling to develop, improve and better their condi- 
tion in the world, the thought of such a course has been utterly 
alien to the ordinary Asiatic mind. He would have hands off the 
flow of this world’s event in the hands of unchanging fate, and only 
seek to free himself from its irresistable current. In both East and 
West the principle of inactivity has been carried to silly extremes. 
We hear of them sitting in the “lotus-posture,” ‘shape of a cow’s 
mouth-posture,” ‘tortoise upset-posture,” or in any one of the 
84,000,000 postures which they claimed to have, and meditating on 
things heavenly until their flesh withers to the bone, and their 
finger nails grow entirely through their clenched hands. David 
said, “I said, I will take heed to my ways, that I offend not in my 
tongue.” Therefore the monk of the West considered silence a 
great virtue. Pachomius taught his monks to indicate their wants 
by signs so as to avoid talking. We read of one monk who kept 
silent for forty-seven years. Another held a large stone in his 
mouth for three years. Simeon the Stylite spent his entire life on 
the top of a stone pillar. Monasticism was not an outgrowth from 
any Uhristian principle ; rather a perversion or straining of certain 
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teachings. Its rise in the Christian Church was no doubt due 
chiefly to Eastern influence. While the soul may be disgusted with 
the corruption all around him and desire to live in constant prac- 
tice of religion, or reach higher stages of Christian life and 
perfection; while the soul may delight in contemplating the in- 
finities and mysteries with which he is encompassed about, and 
while good has come out of this phase of life, especially in Europe, 
where it has been fully developed, yet it is too radical and extreme 
to escape condemnation. It draws energy from the Church, for 
which it gives nothing in return; it takes men away from their 
post of duty; it ignores the meaning of human history, and it is 
in direct opposition to the spirit of Christianity aud Christ’s com- 
mand to go into the world and make disciples of all nations. 

Thus men have pursued in their religious lives courses as 
opposite as the poles. Extreme relaxation on one hand,,excessive 
tension on the other. ‘The life to be well-balanced must combine 
both, but steer clear of either extreme. We are not to seek to be 
swallowed up and lost in God, as the Brahmins do, nor to have 
God entirely swallowed up and lost in us, as the teaching of 
Gotama practically amounts to. We cannot trust alone to our own 
energy without going to God continually for fresh supplies, neither 
can we say, with Fenelon, that to rest on God’s bosom as a child 
slumbering on its mother’s breast, freed from all motives, from all 
action, ceasing entirely to will, but simply breathing ‘Thy will 
be done,” is the highest aim. It is only by alternate intervals of 
rest and action that the function of any organ of our bodies can 
be preserved. Continued overaction, or inaction alike, results 
in loss of function. So it is in the work of the Lord. We should 
have a time for rest and a time for action; a time to retire and 
be alone with God; atime to enter the conflict with the world ; 
a time for mending our nets; atime to cast them into the sea. 
As our tendency is toward a life of over-activity, it may be prof- 
itable to go over the principal channels of grace by which we are 
renewed in strength that we may realize more deeply their 
importance. 

An Eastern proverb says: “ Hold the skirts of your mantle 
extended when heaven is raining gold.” We that have heard of 
showers of blessings the Lord is scattering full and free, should 
keep the mantles of our souls spread continually that we may ever 
be refreshed with heavenly grace. Bible study is a means of 
spiritual reinforcement. ‘The energizing power of God working 
through every page of His Word, affords us a potent weapon in 
our warfare. The Holy Bible is an inexhaustible storehouse of 
God’s truth, giving light on each of the infinite experiences and 
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circumstances of life. A knowledge of its truths is not alone neces- 
sary, but a knowledge of their varied application. Without the most 
searching diligence in the study of its truths and meditation 
thereon, we are not worthy to take it up to use as a weapon in our 
hands ; with the proper time given to meditation and study, we 
can draw from its pages living and active energy. There is one 
important condition which must be fulfilled before any channel 
of grace will be opened unto us. (rod’s gifts are only in response 
to faith that lays the heart open to Him. When faith like a 
messenger finds its way clear up to His throne, it brings rich gifts 
as it returns to the expectant and waiting soul. In Heb. iv, 2, 
we are told of a people who received God’s Word, but it not being 
mixed with faith, profitted them nothing. The Word of God was 
an object of their knowledge, but not being mixed with faith, as 
food with the digestive fluid, it was not appropriated to the up- 
building of their souls. Reference is made in Heb. iv, 12-13, 
Rev. i, 16, both to the Personal and uttered Word. A right 
understanding of the uttered Word leads up to a knowledge of 
the Personal Word, that is, to a knowledge of Christ. To Him 
every avenue of Scripture leads from Genesis to Revelation. All 
things have been created through Him and unto Him: and He 
is before all things and in Him all things consist. “In him all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are hid.’ Christ in 
saying to the Sadducees, ‘‘ Ye do err, neither knowing the Script- 
ures nor the power of God,” indicates that a proper understanding 
of the former enables us to apprehend the latter. So to know the 
Scriptures aright is to know Christ in whom dwells all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, and to discern the infinite power of His 
resurrection. After the Jewish people had spent many years in 
diligent study of the Scriptures, committing them to memory, 
making various comments and notes and interpretations, the Lord 
came among them and found them ignorant of the Scriptures. They 
were not unlike many of our modern scientists in their study of 
the human body. Some of those who have gone farthest into the 
intricacies and complexities of the human organism, have been 
the quickest to lose sight of the immortal soul enshrined therein. 
Modern textual criticism in the same way tends to obscure the 
hidden power in the Word and the spiritual discernment of it. 
Reverent textual study is helpful in many ways in giving us a 
more accurate knowledge of what the text means, but unless 
the Living Personal Christ who lives in His Word, breathing the 
eternal utterances contained therein over and over again to our 
souls, be spiritually discerned, we will lack that knowledge of the 
Scriptures which cannot be attained by any amount of study. 
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Study will not enable us to discern the indwelling divine Life } 
and Energy. ‘For I said, Days should speak and multitude of 
years should teach wisdom. But there is a spirit in man: and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” David 
gives the same testimony: “I have more understanding than all 
my teachers; for thy testimonies are my meditation. I under- 
stand more than the aged, because I have kept thy precepts.” It 
is only when the Spirit opens our understanding that we are really 
replenished in strength and wisdom. If we feed entirely upon 
husks, that is, spend all our time in working out the force of an 
article, the tense of a verb, or the various marks of authorship 


and the like, there will be no power nor substance in the matter 
we teach. 


Prayer is another means by which the soul is renewed in 
strength. There is no means by which we can receive more power 
than in prayerful devotion. ‘The indwelling Christ is an ever- 
living Intercessor ; His life is an eternal prayer. If we truly abide 
in Him, the Spirit of prayer will ever well up from the depths of 
our souls. Faith, in prayer also, is the messenger which brings 
us the blessing. ‘ Jesus answering said unto them, have faith in 
God, Verily I say unto you whosoever shall not doubt in his heart 
but believe that what He saith cometh to pass, he shall have it.” | | 
Prayer is as necessary to our sonls as breath to our bodies, 
As the cetacea must rise frequently to the surface from the ocean 
depths to get a breath of life-sustaining air, so the soul must 
find its way, at frequent intervals, up to the Father to breathe 
His life-sustaining grace. We can only study the Bible at in- ‘ 
tervals, as we take our meals; but not so with prayer. Like 
respiration, it is a constant necessity. When the Apostle said, 

“pray without ceasing,” he meant for us to breathe in continually 

the energizing, soul refreshing oxygen of divine grace. ‘There is L 
no occasion which should exclude the possibility of prayer. 
Nehemiah, in the midst of his interview with king Artaxerxes, found 
time to commune with the King of kings in prayer (Neh. ii, 4-7). 
Prayer is a means by which the soul may gather strength in the 
midst of activity. As the dove during its flight rests one wing 
to gather energy while it flies with the other, so we may lift one 
hand to receive Heaven’s refreshing grace while we wield the 
aggressive sword with the other. In the thick of life’s conflict we 
should not even then fail to dwell in the sanctuary of prayer. As 
a great writer has said, ‘‘ Life is a compound of prayer and work. 
It is not as though these were two separate agencies in merely 
external combination or mutual alternation; they must be ever 
united with each other. ‘he one does not exclude but requires 
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the other, as the inner and outer man, as soul and body. Prayer 
requires work, and work requires prayer. Work must be the out- 
ward and visible form of prayer: prayer must be the soul of 
work, the soul of life in general.” And again, “prayer is the 
ever present background of every action, that which vitally 
pervades and supports our every thought and deed, whence all 
must originate, and towards which all must tend, that our 
whole conduct may become an embodied prayer. It is by 
prayer that life on earth is connected with eternity, is sunk in it, 
grows out of it.” ‘This is the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. 
With whatever gift the soul may be enriched, whether the gift 
of knowledge, or of wisdom, or of faith, it is the same Spirit 
“‘which worketh, dividing to each man severally as He will.” We 
were all “made to drink of one Spirit.” The Holy Spirit is 
the all-comprehensive gift. All the processes of eternal energy 
operating in Christ’s kingdom on earth, centre in and proceed 
from the Holy Spirit. This All-comprehensive Gift is secured 
to us through prayer. “How much more shall the heavenly 
Father give to them the Holy Spirit that ask Him.” Without 
prayer the Christian would be limited to human capabilities; with 
prayer he has supernatural agencies at his disposal, which gives 
him vantage ground over any earthly power. That David was 
deeply conscious of the resources at his disposal through prayer, is 
shown by his prayerful composure while his enemies were threatening 
the very citadel of his kingdom. “Let us not fail to wait upon 
the Lord, that He may renew our strength; then we shall mount 
up on wings as eagles; we shall run and not be weary; we shall 
walk and faint not.” 

Meditation is a means of spiritual recreation. When one takes 
his seat in the evening twilight and fixes his eyes on the azure 
expanse above, only here and there a star can be seen, but as he 
sits in quiet observation, star after star sends forth its beaming 
light until the whole canopy of heaven is flecked with silvery 
twinklers. So it is when, with the eye of faith, we look into 
eternity. Promise after promise, truth after truth comes into the 
vision of the soul, and, like the Psalmist when he meditated on 
Jehovah in the night watches, his soul shall be “ satisfied as with 
marrow and fatness; and his mouth shall praise him with joyful 
lips.” Meditation is the quiet digestion and assimilation of ex- 
periences and truths gathered from various sources. God’s 
promises may appear in conscious vision, His truths may be a 
subject of our thought, or we may be loaded down with the 
problems of our daily experience, yet we shall receive no practical 
benefit from them unless they are meditated upon and thereby 
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assimilated by our souls. The recluse in the forest may spend his 
time in a dreamy contemplation of the mysteries of time and 
eternity, but man in this world’s conflict has set before him ideals 
of worth which he must ever struggle to reach. Unlike the 
animal, which, guided by instinct attains its ends with clock-like 
precision, he stumbles and blunders and fails, and after profiting 
by many such experiences, advances towards his ideal end. Hence 
with each day’s activity he comes home with new experiences 
and with new problems thrust upon him by the complexities 
and vicissitudes of a sin-benighted world. To profit by these 
experiences he must have a time for quiet meditation of 
them in the light of God’s Word and Spirit. And as he gathers 
from the forces of nature, through the quiet digestion and assimila- 
tion of food, energy by which he overcomes and brings into 
subjection the same forces, so he can gather, as it were, from the 
world, through quiet meditation of his experiences, power to over- 
come and conquer the world. Meditation is not a dreamy reverie 
as we sometimes think, but should be as practical and regular as 
the taking of our daily food. And as the body demands a time of 
quiet to digest the ingesta taken at meals, so the soul should have 
a time each day to meditate its experiences in the light of God’s 
law. John, when instructed to prophesy over many “ peoples 
and nations and tongues and kings,” and Ezekiel when instructed 
to deliver a message to Israel, were first commanded to eat the roll 
or book containing God’s message. When the rolls were first taken 
they were pleasant to them as honey to their mouths, but to their 
inward parts they became very bitter. A deeper meditation of 
God’s Word gave them a realization of the blackness of sin, the 
awfulness of God’s Word against sinners, the worth of a human 
soul, and their great responsibility in warning the lost soul of his 
future destruction, that they had never before experienced. The 
Psalmist, in that wonderful 119th Psalm, where, according to 
ancient commentators, 175 of the 176 verses each has a reference 
to the Law, says in his meditation, ‘‘ Horror hath taken hold upon 
me because of the wicked that forsake thy Law.” To give us 
more impetus in the work we need such powerful conviction. We 
need to have a deep and constant consciousness of the dreadfulness 
of the curse that hangs over these people, and the awfulness of 
their sin and idolatry in the sight of an all-holy God. 

Ecstacy or religious joy is an effectual means of relieving the 
tension and strain upon our souls. ‘‘A merry heart doeth good 
like medicine.” ‘‘The joy of the Lord is your strength.” Joy 
is one of the distinguishing marks of the Messianic Kingdom. 
Isaiah in his prophetic conception of it says: “ The ransomed of 
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the Lord shall return and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” ‘Behold I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people,’ was the way 
the angel announced the birth of the Messiah. The greatest 
Apostle in the spreading of the kingdom said, “The Kingdom 
of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” Unless one experience this peace and joy, he 
deprives himself of one of the most gracious and soul invigorating 
gifts of God. For this peace is not an ordinary peace, but one 
which passeth all understanding; nor is it an ordinary joy, but 
a joy unspeakable and full of glory. “ Let thy saints shout for 
joy”; ‘Taste of the Lord and see that He is good,” says David, 
Tasting the Lord gives us an actual experience of Him; an 
experience of Him gives us a knowledge of Him. Joy is a means, 
therefore, by which we can better know the Lord. Were we to 
let the “river of God’s pleasure” gush forth in our souls, like 
Ephrem the poet, whom the Church called the harp of the Holy 
Spirit, we should have to cry out: ‘‘ Withdraw thy hand, Lord, 
a little, for my heart is too weak to receive such excessive joy.” 
Why should we defer such a rich experience till we reach heaven? 
‘Our citizenship is now in heaven,” and the Lord is ready to 
“bless us with every spiritual blessing in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” The Holy Spirit is a gift unto us, and the Lord has prom- 
ised to give Him without measure, for which reason we should 
enjoy Him to the fullest capacity of our souls. In fact, the 
religious life cannot be complete with the neglect of any part of 
our nature. The intellect, sensibility and will should each be de- 
veloped and brought into activity. If the Holy Spirit enables us 
to will that which is right, to decide for higher acts of morality 
and reject the clamoring impulses that spring from the lower 
nature; if He enables the intellect to fathom the deep things of 
God, then why shouldn’t His presence enable the soul to experience 
a joy above all joy? 

These are the principal channels of grace through which the 
over-active and exhausted soul may be replenished and strength- 
ened with heavenly grace. 

In conclusion, let us turn to that matchless One whose life, 
viewed from any standpoint, is seen to be in perfect equipoise. As 
we follow Him through His short course in public life, we see that 
a halo of divine glory hangs alike over His inner and outer life. 
His life was a continual passing and repassing from the sphere of 
the finite to the infinite. We see Him sinking into the busy 
throng of the world about his “Father’s business;” we see 
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Him receding from the noisy bustle of the world to the quiet 
shades of Gethsemane, to breathe the atmosphere of eternity; we 
see Him in the day on His feet teaching and pleading with the 
multitudes, in the night on His knees before the Father in prayer ; 
we hear Him say to His disciples, ‘Go to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel ;” we hear Him say to them, “Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place and rest awhile;” we see Him leading 
them into the thick of battle; we see him leading them to quiet 
Bethany. He declares to them the great truth that they are in 
the world but not of the world. He rejoiced, says Luke, ‘in 
the Holy Spirit.” He prayed, says John, that His joy might be 
fulfilled in them. Oh matchless life! Let us look to Him and 
live. His joy fulfilled in us and our spirits shall be buoyant; the 
power of His resurrection working through us and we shall be 
efficient; the glory of His divine light in us and we shall arise 
and shine; His love fulfilled in us and our influence shall be in- 
vincible. When the needle of the mariner’s compass moves 
against the influence of the magnetic power, too far this side, it 
moves with quivering irregularity, or if it swings too far to that 
side, it is still unsteady and irregular ; but when it is directly 
parallel with the polar star, it is held in perfect equilibrium. So, 
when the soul is too far to this extreme, resisting the secret in- 
fluence of the Spirit, its movement and work is irregular and 
abnormal, or when too far to that extreme, it is unsteady and 
uncertain, but when in direct line with the Star of Bethlehem, it 
is held in perfect and absolute spiritual equipoise. 





Bishop Moule on the Greek Text of the New Testament. 


HE proceedings of the Board of Revisers of the Chinese 
Versions of Holy Scripture have already been reported in this 
magazine. 

The following argument was addressed to the meeting of 
November 19th in support of my Resolution ‘interpretative of 
Rule 4’ of the Instructions to the Revisers adopted by the General 
Conference of 1890. 

My Resolution was as follows :— That with regard to the New 
Testament we adhere to the Text underlying the Authorized Version, 
except where it is found that the Revised Text of 1881 has the 
support of Dr. Scrivener ; 

‘That in such cases the new Reading be adopted, if it is 
desired, by a two-thirds majority of the three Committees.” 
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I have only to add to these introductory remarks an 
expression of my cordial appreciation of the manly Christian 
candour with which my proposition was discussed, of the unexpected 
support I received from one honoured member who seconded my 
motion, and from another who supported its principle. And, how- 
ever thankful I am to be released from participation in a task 
which I conscientiously believe to be too complicated and difficult 
for my limited abilities, it is not without regret that I have resigned 
my place in a body of Christian Brethren so whole hearted in our 
Lord’s service and so candid and courteous as I found them to be 
during my too brief intercourse with them. 


G. E. Movie. 
Addressed to the Meeting of the Board of Revisers. 


I trust the step I have taken in asking this meeting to consider 
Rule 4 of the scheme for Revision of the Chinese Scriptures will 
not be thought disrespectful to Dr. Graves and those Revisers who 
have assented to his* proposition on the same subject. I sent my 
notice of motion to Dr. Allen on September 28 ; and it was not till 
October 7 that Dr. Graves’ circular reached me at Ningpo, and 
made me aware of his practical suggestions, and of the measure of 
support so many of the revisers elect had afforded him. 

As I could not, on principle, have acceded to Dr. Graves’ 
proposals so far as concerned Rule 4, my duty with regard to 
resigning membership of this Board of Revisers would have been 
made plainer if I had had earlier information of what was 
being done. 

It has been objected indeed that, as I did not assist at the 
General Conference last year, I had let slip both time and place for 
criticising its action, and ought in all decency “thereafter for ever 
to have held my peace.” 

I stated, in my communication to THe Recorper last 
January, my chief reason for not joining that Conference. But if 1 
could have imagined that delicate and intricate questions, like that 
of the Greek Text of the New Testament, would in any sense 
whatever be submitted to so mixed a council, that, 1 confess, would 
have seemed an additional reason for staying away. As it was I 
had no intention whatever of publicly criticising the proceedings of 
the Conference. As soon as Rule 4 came to my knowledge, I told 
Dr. Wright what I thought of it, no doubt ; but I took no public 
action whatever. 


* Namely to adopt as a working basis Archdeacon Palmer’s edition of the Text 
underlying the Revised New Testament. This proposition, with others, was commu- 
liicated to Revisers by letter with a request for an expression of their opinion. 
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When, however, I received the great honour of election on the 
Wen-li Committee, and when men whose judgment I was bound to 
respect, like Dr. Faber on the one hand, and on the other Dr. Happer 
who disapproved of the Rule as strongly as I did, deprecated my 
declining to serve, I felt obliged to state my views, and to elicit, 
if possible, some such expression of opinion as might help to guide 
me respecting my duty in the matter. 

Some such expression of opinion has been elicited; but, with 
the exception of Dr. Graves’ circular, which came too late, not 
decisive enough to determine my action. Such as it is, indeed, it 
has seemed to me abundantly to justify my raising the question in 
Tue Recorper, since my main contention has been granted with- 
out a dissentient voice. 

Dr. Faber, chairman of the Executive Committee under which 
I was elected, and whose absence from the Committee of Translation 
no one deplores more than I do, only emphasizes my view of our 
unfitness for the task of criticism, though he differs from meas to 
the Text we should accept. Mr. Gibson, in his communication to 
the May Recorper, minimizes indeed the risks of our undertaking, 
but acknowledges that I am fully justified in doubting the existence 
among us of any competent skill in textual criticism, The able 
article signed F. in the March RecorpeEr said all I wished to say in 
better form; though the writer did not admit my plea to stand, for 
the present, ‘in the Old Paths,” nor approve my proposition for a 
two-thirds vote in certain cases. Dr. Happer, like Dr. Faber and 
Mr. Gibson, a member of the Executive Committees, earnestly 
endorsed my contention, and urged me to address a protest to 
the Bible Societies, which he undertook personally to support in 
America. I need not say that, highly as I valued the sympathy of 
so honoured a veteran, I did not see my way to follow his advice. 

On the other hand I have not been able to discover that any 
of my critics know more of the subject than myself;—which was 
little enough. Because I demurred to the guidance of the English 
Revisers’ text, I was assumed to hold the Textus Receptus for an 
infallible norma! Yet I have known of, and allowed for, its 
inaccuracies at least as long as most of my brethren: in fact ever 
since Dr. Westcott, Dr. Hort and I were undergraduates at Cam- 
bridge, some forty-five years ago; Dr. Hort in the same year with 
me, Dr. Westcott two years our senior. 

One of the Revisers elect, senior to most of us in China, and 
better equipped, at least than I am, in Chinese learning, p posed 
as a possible appeal in our textual discussions, that very con- 
venient though not very original work, ‘Jamieson, Brown, and 
Fausset’s Commentary, or any other equally good.” And, if I am 
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not mistaken, he was ignorant of the name and fame of Dr. Scri- 
vener, facile princeps as he is amongst English-speaking textual 
critics, till I brought him to his notice. Another Brother, impatient 
of any hesitation in following the guidance of the General Con- 
ference, told us that the documentary evidence had been already 
“thrashed out!” He, at any rate, had not wasted time on the 
study of Hand-books of New Testament criticism, which would 
have informed him that Versions and Fathers, so important on many 
disputed texts, still stand in great need of critical editing, which is 
necessary for the accurate estimation of the fall force of their wit- 
ness to the Sacred Text. 

If it is asked why, acknowledging freely the fallibility of the 
Textus Receptus, I still decline to accept the Text of the Revisers 
as a basis, I may be allowed to answer the question partly in the 
words of a scholar, Dr. R. 8. of Cambridge, to whom my brother, 
the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, Principal of Ridley Hall, bears testimony 
as “certainly one of the most learned and most independent scho- 
lars in England, and known as such in Germany.” 

Conscious of my own lack of special knowledge, I sent a copy 
of the January Recorper (1890) to my brother, asking him, if 
possible, to obtain for me some trustworthy opinion amongst his 
many learned friends. My brother is, if I may be pardoned for 
saying so, a Biblical scholar himself; though he would shrink from 
the responsibility we are asked to assume, of textual criticism. 
He sent my paper to Dr. R.S.; and these sentences are part of 
his kind reply to my brother’s communication :— 

“JT have just read with the greatest interest possible your 
brother’s letter to Tae Recorper. [If I, as the veriest outsider, 
may venture ona few remarks of my own, I would say, it strikes me 
as much safer to move slowly than to move quickly and then have 
to return. The traditional text has had, at any rate, a continuous 
life of 1500 years. There are places where all, or most, competent 
critics are agreed that there are faults ; others where it is a case of 
quot homines tot sententia. It seems to me that the Chinese Revisers, 
most of whom would not be specially experts, might fairly assume 
that if Scrivener in his “Introduction,” and Westcott and Hort, in 
their Appendix, were agreed for a change, most critics would [like- 
wise] agree on the passage. In such instances, were I a Reviser, I 
should feel it my duty to alter the Received Text.” 

Dr. R. S. proceeds to consider in detail a few texts in which 
Westcott and Hort differ, not only from Dr. Scrivener, but from 
Tischendorf nd other recent critics, texts where, as he says, the 
authority |>llowed, is “ B and x, or B alone, against the field.” He 
states what is abundantly illustrated by Scrivener, that the deter- 
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mining principle with Westcott and Hort is a “ previously laid down 
idea, absolutely subjective and challenged by many, of a Syrian 
Recension of the Text, and of B being the only very good example 
of a pure Neutral text.” He speaks strongly of the hazard of 
following such a guidance. By way of illustration he discusses 
briefly the last twelve verses of St. Mark xvi; and then, “texts of 
a different kind,” St. Jude verses 22, 23; Rom. v, 6; Gal. v, 25; 1 
Thess. ii, 7, and Heb. iv, 2,—in which Westcott and Hort are at 
variance with Tischendorf. 

He proceeds :—‘ Personally in these cases I prefer Tischendorf ; 
but, with critics varying, I cannot help feeling that no one but a 
special student has a right to an opinion on which he proposes 
acting. A change from the common text once made in an important 
passage, it would not be easily, or without friction, that it could be 
altered back if new evidence seemed to call for a fresh change.” 

After further remarks on the “highly subjective character of 
Westcott and Hort,” as compared with Tischendorf, or even Lach- 
mann, adding that until the subjective base is ordinarily accepted by 
scholars, “the outcome is simply a kind of clever guess-work ;” he 
concludes with the advice,—to “hold to the Textus Receptus, except 
when there is decided ground for believing it to be wrong, as shown 
by the agreement of competent critics of both schools.” 

It was naturally a satisfaction to me to find so genuine a 
scholar as Dr. R. 8. virtually endorsing the view I had been led to 
adopt by such reading as I had found possible during a non-studious 
life. But it will be objected that in my letter to THe Recorper, 
which occasioned the remarks of Dr. R. S.,1 treated “the text 
underlying the Revised Version” as though it were identical with 
Westcott and Hort’s text, which it is not. This is just criticism ; 
and although I was well aware that the revisers had declined to 
follow Dr. Hort’s lead in many instances, I did not know, so fully 
as 1 have since ascertained, the extent of their independence. 
Their guiding principle, however, though not followed so uncom- 
promisingly as by Westcott and Hort, seems, by the testimony 
of their own defenders, to have been the same subjective theory of 
the Syrian Recension, and of B and » being the almost infallible 
witnesses to the uncontaminated text of the first ages. I have 
quoted the words used by Dr. R. S. regarding this Recension 
theory. They are not stronger than those of Dr. Scrivener, who 
has spent a life-time in reading, collating and editing the mo- 
numents of the period to which the supposed revolution in Sacred 
Letters ix ascribed. His criticism of the hypothesis is that it is a 
matter oi pure theory, lacking even the shadow of historical proof : 
whilst it is incredible that so sweeping a literary revolution could 
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have taken place in the Church at such a period, and yet leave no 
trace in the memoirs of the time. 

The probability of a recoil from the theoretic easton which has 
been more or less influential since Griesbach’s day, but never quite 
so influential as in the great work of Dr. Hort, is a real one. And 
the inexpediency of our accepting for the Chinese a text, discredited 
by the prevalent influence of theory over document, is in my view 
so obvious that I could not lend even my insignificant suffrage to 
promote its acceptance. 

As the alternative, I should prefer to take the text of the 
Authorized Version as it stands; leaving, for the present, the 
indication of possible emendations to the pages of our expositors 
and annotators ; leaving it, in short, for the Chinese to the same class 
of literature to which for the most part English readers of the 
Bible still resort for information regarding variant readings of the 
original. But since there are passages in which a word, a phrase, a 
context, has been practically demonstrated by the consent of critics 
to be incorrectly given in the Tewtus Receptus, I would not 
refuse to submit such passages to the vote, wherever the docu- 
mentary school, represented by Dr. Scrivener, was found to support 
decidedly the theoretical, represented by the Revisers and Dr. Hort. 
It is true that Dr. Scrivener and the other textual scholars of his 
persuasion have as yet given us no continuous text. They do not 
consider the examination of documents to have gone far enough to 
justify them in constructing one. 

But Dr. Scrivener’s 56 illustrations of the application of his 
method, which fill 92 of his octavo pages, include most of the really 
important places where emendation is likely to be called for ; and in 
several of them the Revised Version has Dr. Scrivener on its side. 
Amongst the examples are the Doxology after Matthew’s Lord’s 
Prayer, the last 12 verses of Mark xvi; xaQapigwv or xaQapivov 
in Mark vii, 19, evdoxia in the Angels’ Song (Luke ii,) the Bloody 
Sweat (Luke xxii) and the prayer ‘ Father forgive them... . 
(Luke xxiii), the Angel at Bethesda (John v), the Adulteress (John 
viii,) the Baptismal Condition (Acts. viii,) the Church of God (or 
Lord) (Acts xx, 28,) éyouev or Eywuer (Rom. v, i), poryot omitted 
(James iv. 4), the clause ‘he that acknowledgeth the Son... .?’ 
affirmed (1 John ii, 23), and the three heavenly Witnesses omitted 
(1 John vy, 7, 8). 

In discussing these, Scrivener supports R. V. against A. V. 
for afapigwvx, hesitatingly for the omission of the Angel at 
Bethesda, confidently for omitting the Baptismal Condition (Acts 
viii,) and the word soryot in James iv, also for retaining the clause 
‘he that acknowledgeth the Son ...’, and for dismissing. the 
mention of the three Witnesses in Heaven (1 John ii and v.) 
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On the other hand he maintains A. V. against R. V., with 
some qualification, in the case of the Doxology after the Lord’s 
Prayer, but without any qualification, for the reading evdoxia in the 
Angels’ Song, the integrity of Mark xvi, 9—20, eyouev in Rom. v, 
1; and he would retain the paragraph of the Adulteress in John viii, 
though with full acknowledgment of the conflict there of evidence 
external and internal. 

I have asked the attention of this meeting to the foregoing 
observations, not, I confess, with even the faintest hope of inducing 
a majority to support me, hardly indeed with any expectation of find- 
ing a seconder for my proposition. I have felt, however, that to the 
electors who chose me for an honourable service when [I least ex- 
pected it, and to my respected brethren, Mr. J. W. Stevenson and 
Dr. Y. J. Allen our General Secretaries, Dr. Faber, Dr. Happer, 
Dr. Chalmers and Mr Gibson, as well as Dr. Wright in England, 
who have all in very kind terms dissuaded me from declining to serve 
as a Reviser, some explanation was due of the views and principles 
which will not improbably compel me after all to decline the hon- 
ourable, if onerous, task. 

1 have now only a few words to add by way of justification of 
the proposal to interpret your rule by inverting it, which I should 
certainly not have had the courage to make of my own suggestion. 
I derived the idea that Rule 4 might be interpreted in the sense of 
deviating always from the Text of the Revisers except in a few well- 
defined instances, not from myself but from the suggestion of the 
promoters and approvers of the Rule in question. 

Dr. Mateer, in his communication to the March Recorprr, 
wrote : ‘I drew up the Resolutions . . . . and in the first draft put 
the Authorized Version in front... .’ When we learn that the 
second draft put the Revised Version in place of the Authorized 
and vice versd, that Dr. Mateer promoted the acceptance of both 
drafts in succession, is it wrong to surmise that the two propositions, 
conscientiously and intelligently advocated by Dr. Mateer, must, in 
his judgment, be equivalent at bottom, however contradictory they 
look on the surface? 

But Mr. Gibson, a member like Dr. Mateer of an Executive Com- 
mittee, is precise on the point. He writes in the May Recorper, 
p- 226, regarding my suggestion in the January number, that “if it 
commends itself to the translators they will, under Rule 4, be 
perfectly at liberty to follow it.” And again, p. 227: “As it is, 
the Authorized ‘l'ext may be adopted pure and simple, since any 
deviation may be carried to the full length of entire conformity.” 

Dr. Wright’s opinion is valuable, not only as an elected member 
of an Executive Committee, but as expressing the views of the 
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British and Foreign Bible Society. He writes: “ The Society’s 
Rule... . is to takethe Textus Receptus with any deviations in 
accordance with the Text that underlies the Revised Version. The 
Conference turned the Resolution round, but their decision amounted 
to exactly the same thing . . . . You can take the Textus Receptus 
pure and simple, or . . . ” 

Little, therefore, as 1 should have thought of extracting my 
meaning from a Rule which seemed to be intended to exclude it, 
I submit that I have full justification for so doing in the suggestions 
furnished alike by the precise words of Dr. Wright or Mr. Gibson, 
and by the significant action of Dr. Mateer. 

I beg, therefore, very respectfully to move the Resolution which 
has been read. (See above, p 10.) 


G. E. M. 





Collectanea. 


Tar Live a Testimony.—A Brahmin is said to have written to 
& missionary: “ We are finding you out. You are not as good 
as your book. If your people were only as good as your book, 
you would conquer India for Christ in five years.” 

* - . 

How tHe Heataen pray.—The matter which arouses the 
Chinaman to pray with most energy, according to Missionary 
Herald, is drought or the near prospect of famine ; but when he so 
prays, it is not in solemn or thoughtful ways, but by clanging 
cymbals and the noise of fire-crackers and the utmost confusion. The 
Missionary Herald of the English Baptist Society contains a report 
from one of their missionaries in Shansi concerning a great assembly 
held to pray for rain, and of the day of thanksgiving which followed 
after the rain fell. Buddhist and Taoist priests were together in 
their robes, and four holy (?) men were drawn from their retreats 
in the mountains, and were “stripped to the waist, and bore huge 
spiked iron collars around their necks and carried their arms 
stretched out before them with knives run through their flesh.” 
The uproar was maddening. This was their mode of thanks- 

Ce — 
giving.—Science. " “i. * 

MIGHTy IN THE ScriptuRES.—It is noteworthy that the converts 
from heathenism who go direct to the Bible for their rule of life, 
invariably come out right on the Sabbath question. The Rev. W. 
J. Lawes, of the L. M.S., says that the South Sea Island teachers 
were a living proof of the power of the Word of God The great 
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characteristic of them each and all was the same as that of Apollos 
in apostolic times,—‘‘ Mighty in the Scriptures.” While in New 
Guinea one of these men was greatly annoyed while preaching by 
the sound of hammering, which came from a small store near the 
church. This was owned by a German, but he had for assistant 
one of her Majesty’s subjects from north of the Tweed, and he it 
was who had been desecrating the Sabbath. The teacher, a stalwart 
Rarotongan, could not read English, but knew enough to find 
chapter and verse of the Fourth Commandment in an English 
Bible. With the Bible open in his hand he strode up to the white 
man, and, pointing to Exodus xx, 8, roared out, “ Read that !” 
The white man tried to pass it off as a joke, but the teacher was 
terribly in earnest. The man saw he was very angry, and moreover 
a very muscular Christian, so he took the book and meekly read 
the long-forgotten words, “ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” Then followed a short but very vigorous sermon in broken 
English. ‘“ Your country sent my country the Bible, and we learn 
to make Sunday; then [ come here, bring the Bible, teach New 
Guinea people Sunday, and you say he no good. What for you 
make me liar?” Needless to say there was no more hammering 
in that store on a Sunday.—Lxchange. 
* * * 


Curna’s Power.—At the celebration of the Fourth of July at 
Amoy, China, by the Americans, the governor of the province was 
invited to the banquet, and made a remarkable speech, which shows 
his intelligence, and suggests some things worthy of consideration. 

Tsin Chin-chung was called upon to respond to the toast, 
“The Emperor of China.” In part he said: “ China, having fol- 
lowed its own principles of advancement during more than 5000 
years, is now compelled to change and move along European chan- 
nels. It has begun to own steamships and railways. Its telegraph 
now covers every province. It has mills, forges and foundries like 
those of Essen, of Sheffield and of Pittsburgh. China is to-day 
learning that lesson in education which Europe has obliged her to 
learn,—the art of killing, the science of armies and navies. Woe, 
then, to the world if the scholar, profiting by her lesson, should 
apply it in turn. With its freedom from debt, its inexhaustible 
resources and its teeming millions, this empire might be the men- 
ace, if not the destroyer, of Christendom. No matter what happens, 
it needs no prophetic gift to know that the 20th century will see at 
the forefront of the nations of the world,—China in the East and 
America in the West. Well may we pray that, for the welfare of 
humanity, their purposes will be as peaceful and upright as to-day.” 
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A Hixpu Wipow’s Piatnt.—If by chance my face is seen early 
in the morning, I prove a curse. If through haste or by accident 
my veil falls from my head, [ am chained with a hundred bands of 
scolding. Every visitor to the house speaks of me ironically and 
treats me with disdain. From every word I speak, offence.is taken. 
My heart has become sore from the piercing of these bitter words. 
I am deprived of every pleasure. While every one else in the 
house puts on dresses of different colours, and plays, laughs 
and talks among the company, I alone, the most wretched 
and full of grief, am deprived of such enjoyments. If even 
by mistake a spot of colour is seen upon my raiment, it causes 
trouble. In the house one woman will be engaged in adorning 
herself in fine robes, another will be busy combing her hair, 
blacking her eyes and teeth, dnother will be making the house 
ring with the tinkling of her foot jewels and ankle ornaments, 
while I am condemned to sit in a corner and weep alone with 
my broken heart. Even this comfort it is difficult for me to 
indulge in, for if any one shonld-happen to see me weeping, 
he would consider it a bad omen and curse me for it. The will 
of my persecutors is, that I should neither scream nor weep, but 
die quietly in my misery. While the whole family enjoys eating 
delicious food, 1 am served with fried dal and coarse bread. I am 
strictly forbidden the comfort of sleeping upon a bedstead, but a 
mat upon the floor and a coarse piece of carpet is my bedding. 
The wretched barber’s wife shaves my head daily. On every 
festive occasion and at weddings every one is present but me, 
The women whose husbands are alive take the lead in all cere- 
monies. One sings, one plays on the musical instruments, an- 
other puts on the holiday costume, another primps with pride 
before the looking-glass, while I am shut up in my room to prevent 
the ill omen which would be the result of my face having been 
seen, Who can be more wretched than I? Death comes to all, 
but I am deprived of that blessing also. This is the rainy season, 
the rain falls heavily ; my equals, dressed with gay skirts and 
colored veils, with their fingers dyed red, are singing gaily the 
songs of this season of the year. Showers of tears flow from my 
eyes. I feel that some one has broken my heart ; it is withered 
like the kammal (lotus) flower. I exist, but my life is useless ; 
no flowers, no fruits. I have no rest, not even for a single day. 
I am as thin as a thorn; my body has become like a skeleton, 
and yet I am abhorred by others, and they are disgusted at the 
sight of me. I look upon all sides but find no comforter. There 
is no one to enquire into my condition, and no one to wipe away 
my tears. Our Gracious Queen Victoria takes pity upon all others. 
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The cries of unfortunate widows like myself, have not yet reached 
her ears. The Lord Jesus Christ gave life to the dead, but His 
followers do not attempt to relieve us from our sufferings. In 
what hope shall I spend the days of my life? How can the ship 
be anchored in the midst of the tempest? ‘The boat is in the 
midst of the river, but there is no captain.’ The government pros- 
ecutes the person who shows cruelty to animals deprived of 
utterance, but no notice is taken of the sufferings and cruelties 
which we poor women endure. Alas! that dear comforter, Hope, 
can do us no good. 

A Christian widow hopes to meet with her husband in Heaven 
after death, but in our Hindn religion there is no hope of such a 
meeting. No one listens. To whom shall I complain? Before 
whom shall I go? Oh God! what shall I do?—A Hinpu Winpow. 





A System of Chinese Short-hand. 


BY THE REV. ALEX. GREGORY, M.A., AMOY, 


3" has occurred to me that there must be many missionaries in 

China who are acquainted with Pitman’s system of short-hand, 
and are desirous of adapting it to the Chinese language for the 
sake of themselves or their pupils. Having spent a good deal 
of time and trouble on various attempts to do this, I send youa 
few notes on the results attained, in the hope that they may be 
useful as a starting-point for others. 

When I began to learn Chinese my first idea was that Mr. 
Pitman’s system might be transferred almost in its entirety, strokes 
being used for the consonants, and a somewhat increased number 
of vowel signs being put in round the outline thus obtained. Dr. 
Grant, of Chinchew, has prepared such a system for the use of his 
students, and they write and read it with rapidity and ease. The 
great objection that I see to it is that the vowel plays far too 
large a part in the Chinese language to be relegated to a chance 
place on the exterior of the outline. It should have a position equal 
to that of the consonant, and be capable of being written in with- 
out having to lift the pen. The exterior of the outline would then 
be left free for tonal marks according to Chinese usage. 
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After some time I became acquainted with the Chinese method 
of spelling as employed in dictionaries used in this region and 
known as -- } # dictionaries. According to this plan each 
word is divided into an initial and final sound; our Amoy dialect 
having fifteen initials and some forty-three finals. Of these fifteen 
initials, one, 3%, simply indicates that there is no consonant before 
the final sound. Thus 3% and @ yield the sound #, and so on, 
Our initial consonants are thus really only fourteen, “m,” “n” 
and “ng” being given by taking “b,” “1” and “g” respectively 
as the initial, and a nasal for the final. 

To choose from Pitman’s list fourteen characters to represent 
these initials, was an easy matter. His p, t, k, ch, I transferred 
without alteration, using them as a basis. An initial hook on the 
left hand of these strokes (the “‘r” hook) gave the corresponding 
aspirates. As the Chinese object to the distinction between light 
and heavy (i.e., thick and thin) strokes, the heavy stroke had to be 
discarded and a corresponding curve put in its place. ‘ B,” 
“s” and “1” are accordingly curves: the “b” being Pitman’s 
downward “r’’, and the “s” and “1” as in Pitman’s own system. 
The horizontal curves which represent “m” and “n” not being 
required, are used for “g” and “h.” 

The great difficulty was to find forty-three distinct and simple 
signs which would represent the final sounds of our dialect. It was 
only after many attempts and failures that I hit on the plan of 
using half-length strokes and curves, to which initial hooks may 
be attached, and which with the final hooks, and circle “8s” 
which I use for “0,” soon yielded me a sufficient supply. 

It is important when fixing on these signs to keep by Pitman’s 
capital rule that similar sounds should have similar signs, and so 
to form groups of characters. For example: “a” is a short 
down stroke to the right,—a halved “p”; 


an initial hook in its 
left gives you the nasal “a,” while one on the right gives “ang.” 
So with “e,” etc. 


Perpendicular, sloping and horizontal curves give a large 
variety from which to select other final signs; while a hook on 
the head of them may bedetermined on as the definite sign of 
their being nasal. 


Grammalogues and phraseograms spring to light very readily 
as one begins to put the system into practice. 

I hope these few hints as to the adaptation of Pitman’s system 
to this dialect may guide others in the various provinces to some 
similar method. It seems a genuinely native method, true to the 
genius of the language, and yet purely phonetic; while, at the 
same time, for clearness, swiftness and certainty in writing it 
leaves hardly anything to be desired. 
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THE ALPHABET ARRANGED PHONETICALLY. 
Initials. 
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Annual Report of the Protestant Collegiate School, 
Chefoo. Session 1891. 

LEVEN years ago to-day the Protestant Collegiate School opened 
with three pupils, in one of the rooms of the house now occupied 
ee by Dr. Douthwaite. Since that time the growth has been 


very steady. Change after change has taken place as the 
increasingnumbers of pupils demanded larger accommodation, 
and again this year there were more applications than could be 
entertained. 

During this last session the boys have worked more steadily 
and conscientiously than we have seen them do before: along certain 
lines the progress has consequently been very marked. 
While Greek has been added to the curriculum and 
Chinese has been more systematically taught; while French and 
Latin have not been neglected, and music and mathematics have 
been kept well to the front, we have aimed throughout the year 
at giving special attention to a sound, practical education in 
English and the subjects more intimately connected therewith. 
We are pleased to be able to report that this method of work has 
told well. The Science Lectures on Light and Heat, by Dr. 
Randle, seemed to interest the boys, and the results of the exami- 
nations go to show that quite a number of the pupils have profitted 
by the course. 


Studies, 
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he loss of Miss Malin, at the beginning of the year through 
ill-health, was a great blow to the musical side of the school. 
Miss Webb, who succeeded, has well filled this important and 
trying position. Mr. A. S. Devenish, an Undergraduate of 
Adelaide University, came in Mr. Macoun’s place, and has been 
giving valuable help in some of the higher subjects. The others 
of the staff remain as before. 

We have to express great thankfulness to God that through- 
out the whole eleven years which this session brings to a close, not 
only has there been no deaths among the large number of 
boarders while at school, but that not even a serious sickness 
has visited the institution. ‘This year the health of the pupils has 
been good, and the teachers have been able to hold on steadily, with 
one slight exception, to the arduous duties that fall to their lot. 
A visit from Mr. Frank McCarthy, a former master, who was 
much beloved, and whose health broke down through overwork 
among the boys, gave much pleasure. He is still far from well, 
and has gone to Canada, where he expects to remain for some 
years in hopes of a perfect recovery. 

As formerly, many outdoor games have been encouraged, 
and we believe that this has not a little to do with the improved and 
improving physique of the scholars. The athletic and 
aquatic sports were times to be remembered. The former, 
which came off in April, was pronounced a great success. After 
the prizes had been distributed, Alex. Hosie, Esq., H. B. M.’s 
Consul, made a very happy, telling speech, congratulating boys 
and masters alike. Exhibition Day drew a large number of spec- 
tators. Dr. Douthwaite kindly presided at the school. After the 
programme there had been gone through, the aquatic sports 
followed, when Commander Baker, R.N., and Capt. McCurley, of 
the U. 8. corvette Alliance, acted as judges, Mrs. Carroll grace- 
fully handing the prizes to the winners. 

The competition for the school medal for 1891 has been the keen- 
est we have seen here. After a long, hard struggle, Master Charles 
Howard Judd has won; his worthy competitor, Master ' 
George Frederick Stooke, running him so close as to leave en 
a difference of only sixty-five marks in a total of four thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-six. Master Albert Edwin Cardwell was 
not allowed to compete, as he was medalist in 1889, He has done 
excellent work, however, and we hope to hear of him passing 
well in his London Matriculation, some time during the coming 
year. ‘The medal for courteous: bearing and gentlemanly conduct 
has been awarded to Master Harold Godfrey Judd. It may be 
remembered that a year ago a lady and gentleman presented the 


Staff. 


Health, 


Outdoor. 
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school with two such silver medals, and promised that, if the same 
boy should be the recipient for two successive years, they would 
present him with a gold one. 

Up to the present time we have had no outside tests conducted 
by a public body of examiners; but this is to be changed during 
the coming session. We have arranged that early 
in June, the College of Preceptors, one of the most im- 
portant examining bodies in Eugland, shall conduct an examination 
here, using the very same papers and on the same days as they 
are applying their test to the many pupils who present themselves, 
in the large centres throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 

We are sure that every one interested in the school will be glad 
to learn that our mission has recently been enabled to purchase five 
acres of good land, lying immediately to the west of 
our present quarters. As soon as possible in 1892, 
buildings capable of accommodating one hundred boarders, also 
a new school room with adequate class-rooms, are to be erected. 
These, although taking up considerable space, will still leave a 
splendid recreation ground. 

We cannot close this report//without thanking all who have 
contributed in any way to the success of the school during the year: 

to parents and guardians for the kind and encouraging 
letters we have received; to all who helped to make 
the prize list so large, and who gave so liberally to the Printing 
Press Fund. (‘he press will be out from England by the time we 
have room to receive it.) For the very kind remarks and full 
reports of our public days, given in some of the Shanghai news- 
papers, we would also acknowledge our indebtedness. But above 
and beyond all do we thank our God, not only for having brought 
us safely through another year and for having kept us in peace 
in Chefoo while in other parts of the empire tumult, incipient 
rebellion and murder were abroad, but for having graciously set 
His seal of approval on the work that was being done. Boys have 
been brought to a saving knowledge of the truth, and others who 
were professing Christians at the beginning of the year have taken 
such a decided stand that there has been quite a clear line between 
those who belong to the Saviour and those who do not. With hearts 
and hopes then, set on Him ‘“ with whom there is no variableness,” 
we would look confidently forward to the coming year with its 
testing examinations, its new buildings, its increased privileges and 
responsibilities, and would simply ask for faith to follow Him. 
ALEx. ARMSTRONG, 
Principal. 


The Future. 


Extension, 


Chefoo, Ist Dec., 1891. 
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Meeting of the Board of Revisers. 


¥ HE three Companies of revisers chosen by the three Executive 

Committees appointed by the General Missionary Conference 

of 1890, met in the rooms of the British and Foreign Bible Society 

at Shanghai, November 18th, and continued in session until the 
23rd. 

By request, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Burdon opened the meeting 
with devotional exercises and made an address suitable to the 
occasion. Bishop Burdon was elected Chairman and John R. 
Hykes Secretary. 

There were present of the High Wén-li Committee, Dr. 
Chalmers, Bishop Moule, Dr. Sheffield, Rev. J. Wherry and Rev. 
M. Schaub; of the Easy Wén-li Committee, Dr. Blodget, Bishop 
Burdon, Dr. Graves and Rev. I. Genihr; of the Mandarin Com- 
mittee, Dr. Blodget, Dr. Mateer, Rev. G. Owen, Rev. John R. 
Hykes and Rev. T. Bramfitt. 

The following were absent,—Rev. J. Gibson of the Easy Wén-li 
Committee, and Dr. C. Goodrich and Dr. Nevius of the Mandarin 
Committee. 

A Committee on Business was appointed, after which Bishop 
Moule presented a resolution with reference to the Greek text of 
the New Testament, to the effect that the Textus Receptus be 
followed, except where the text of the Revision of 1881 has the 
support of Dr. Scrivener. After a full and free discussion, and the 
offering of sundry amendments and substitutes, it was finally decid- 
ed that “the text underlying the English Revised Version be 
accepted as a provisional basis of translation with the privilege of 
any deviation in accordance with the Textus Receptus.” When this 
decision was reached, Bishop Moule signified his inability to accept 
the invitation to become a member of the High Wén-li Company. 
Dr. Edkins was subsequently elected by the Executive Committee 
to take his place, and took his seat with the Board of Revisers. 

Mr. Schaub of the High Wén-li, Dr. Graves of the Easy 
Wén-li and Mr. Bramfitt of the Mandarin Company, were ap- 
pointed a Committee on the Greek text, whose duty it shall be “to 
consider the points of difference between the Textus Receptus 
and the Greek text underlying the Revised Version, to note those 
variations which, in their judgment, call for special consideration— 
including variations suggested by other members of the Board 
of Revisers—and to prepare a tabulated statement of authorities 
pro and con, the final decision as to all contested texts being 
made by the assembled Board of Revisers.” 
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It was also decided that, in order to secure harmony in first 
drafts of translation, great weight be given to the Revised English 
Version of the Bible as an interpretation of the meaning of the 
original text. 

Rule 8 of the Shanghai Conference of 1890, so far as it relates 
to the use of the words God and Spirit, was interpreted to include 
the plural in both cases. 

A Committee on Harmony of Versions was appointed, one 
member by each Company of Revisers, ‘‘ whose duty it shall be 
to take note of divergent renderings in these versions ” (the High 
Wéen-li, the Easy Wen-li and the Mandarin), “suggest such 
changes as to lead to harmony and submit them to the revisers to 
be settled by a majority vote, subject to the final decision of the 
Board of Revisers in their united meeting, if desired.” The 
Committee is Dr. Sheffield of the High Wén-li Company, Bishop 
Burdon of the Hasy Wén-li and Dr. Goodrich of the Mandarin. 

A Committee, consisting of Dr. Chalmers of the High Wén-li, 
Bishop Burdon of the Easy Wéu-li and Dr. Mateer of the Man- 
darin Company, was appointed “to recommend the best renderings 
for Scriptural theological terms, as angel, prophet, justify, ete. ; 
it being understood that the terms for God, Spirit and baptize 
are excepted.” 

A Committee, composed of Dr. Graves, Dr. Chalmers, Mr. 
Bramfitt, Mr. Wherry and Bishop Burdon, was appointed “to 
secure a uniform transliteration of Scripture proper names.” It 
was suggested by the Chairman that Bishop Schereschewsky be 
invited to act as a corresponding member of this Committee. 

The following principles of translation were adopted, viz.:— 

1. Passages expressed in the same terms and in the same or 
similar connections in the original, translate in a uniform manner. 

2. Translate Greek and Hebrew words occurring in different 
places and used in the same sense by the same Chinese words. 

3. When practicable, use the nearest obtainable Chinese words 
to express weights and measures, terms in natural history, botany, 
etc., putting in the margin, when necessary, their actual value 
if ascertainable. In other cases transliterate the original words. 

4. Allow the interchange of noun and pronoun when conducive 
to clearness. 

5. Where, according to Chinese idiom, pronouns would not 
be repeated, use them only when required for special emphasis 
or to prevent ambiguity. 

6. In passages in which by a Hebrew idiom different persons of 
the pronoun occur to denote the same person or persons, the use of one 
person be allowed throughout when necessary to prevent obscurity. 
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7. In the Wén-li versions exclude all signs of the plural in 
pronouns which are not necessary to prevent ambiguity, unless 
good Chinese taste require them. 

8. Render euphemisms in the original by corresponding euphe- 
misms in Chinese, and use euphemisms in other cases when 
desirable. 

9. Retain metaphors and comparisons so far as possible. 

10. When, in the division of our work amongst the translators, 
books are divided, take special pains to make the separate parts 
uniform in style and expression. 

11. Make a special effort to render literally words and phrases 
which have a theological or ethical import, and which are, or may 
be, used by any school for proof or support of doctrines; putting 
an explanation in the margin, if necessary. 

12. As readableness is essential to an acceptable version, allow 
more freedom of expression and arrangement of clauses, so as to 
secure perspicuity, neatness and idiom in portions that have no 
special theological significance. 


13. In translating the poetical books of the Old Testament, 
preserve the form of the Hebrew parallels as far as practicable. 

14. When any passage in the original is ambiguous, adopt, 
as a rule, that rendering which seems best to suit the context. 

15. When two or more interpretations seem quite or nearly 
equally good, give one in the text and the other, or others, in the 
margin. 

16. Write the genealogical table at the beginning of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel three characters lower than the following text, 
to show that it is an introduction. 

17. Punctuate by using the ordinary Chinese dot for comma 
and semi-colon, a small circle for period and a large circle to 
divide paragraphs. 

18. While general uniformity of style is desirable in the whole 
Bible, do not press this so strenuously as to obliterate the in- 
dividuality of the original writers. 

The three Companies of revisers were requested to prepare 
their work in the following order :— 

ist. The historical part of the New Testament. 

2nd. The remainder of the New Testament. 

3d. The historical part of the Old Testament. 

Ath. The remainder of the Old Testament. 

The three Executive Committees were requested to invite Bishop 
Schereschewsky and Dr. Faber to act as corresponding members 
of the Board of Revisers. 
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It was decided that each company of revisers issue an invi- 
tation to the whole body of missionaries and to Chinese scholars 
who may be interested in the work of revision to suggest, in 
writing, such corrections, emendations and other changes in the 
existing versions as may appear desirable to them. 

The present Chairman and Secretary were requested to remain 
in office until the next meeting of the Board and their duties in 
the interim were defined ; a plan was adopted for acting upou motions 
proposed by circular letter; provisions were made for calling 
future meetings of the Board of Revisers, and the Secretary was 
instructed to have Bishop Burdon’s address and an abstract of the 
minutes published in THE RECORDER and the MrssENGER. 





Peking University. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


a to the invitation of His Excellency, the United 
States Minister, the Board of Managers of the Peking Uni- 
versity met at the U. S. Legation, December 2nd, to complete the 
organization of the Board. 

Present : Hon. Chas. Denby, Sir Robert Hart, Hon. J. H. Fergu- 
son, W. A. P. Martin, LL.D., J. Rhein, Esq., Revs. H. H. Lowry, W. 
S. Ament, M. L. Taft and S. E. Meech, and W. H. Curtiss, M.D. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. Martin; Col. Denby was called to 
the chair and Mr. Rhein chosen Secretary. After a brief statement 
of the object of the meeting by L. W. Pilcher, D.D., the President 
of the University, the Board of Managers was divided into three 
classes, the term of one class to expire annually, the term of each 
beiug three years, Lots were drawn to determine the time of the 
expiration of the term of the present members—retiring members 
to be eligible for re-election—and resulted as follows :— 


Term of Office to expire in 1893. 


Hon. Chas. Denby, Henry Blodget, D.D., Rev. J. Wherry, 
Rev. H. H. Lowry, Joseph Edkins, D.D., Rev. G. R. Davis, Wm. 
N. Pethick, Esq., Rev. Frederick Brown. 


Term of Office to expire in 1894. 


Hon. J. H. Ferguson, W. A. P. Martin, LL.D., Rev. S. E. 
Meech, Rev. M. L. Taft, Rev. Timothy Richard, Rev. John 
Innocent, John Wilson, Esq., N. 8. Hopkins, M.D. 
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Term of Office to expire in 1895. 


Sir Robert Hart, John Rhein, Esq., Rev. W. S. Ament, Rev. 
George Owen, Wm. H. Curtiss, M.D., L. N. Wheeler, D.D., E. 
Cousins, Esq., Rev. J. H. Pyke. 

After the adoption of By-laws for the government of the Board, 
Officers and Committees were elected as follows :— 

President (ex-officio) —L. W. Pilcher, D.D. 

Vice-Presidents—Hon. Chas. Denby, W. A. P. Martin, LL.D. 
and Henry Blodget, D.D. 

Secretary—J. Rhein, Esq. 

Treasurer—Rev. Marcus L. Taft. 

Executive Committee—Rev. H. H. Lowry, Rev. W. S. Ament, 
Wm. H. Curtiss, M.D., Rev. S. E. Meech, Rev. F. Brown, N. 8. 
Hopkins, M.D. 

Finance Committee—Rev. H. H. Lowry, Wm. H. Curtiss, 
M.D., Rev. George Owen, John Wilson. 

Committee on Grounds and Buildings—N. 8. Hopkins, M.D., 
Rev. M. L. Taft, John Rhein, Esq., Rev. 8. E. Meech. 

Committee on Library and Musewm—Hon. J. H. Ferguson, 
Rev. George Owen, Rev. John Wherry, N. 8. Hopkins, M.D. 

Special Committee on University Seal—Revs. M. L. Taft, W. 
S. Ament, S. E. Meech and Dr. W. H. Curtiss. 

Special Committee on Standard of Requirements for Certificates 
and Diplomas—W. A. P. Martin, LL.D., Henry Blodget, D.D., 
Revs. H. H. Lowry, G. Owen and J. Wherry, and J. Rhein, Esq. 

A ‘ Declaration of Principles,” to be signed by the members of 
the faculty, was adopted, and the meeting adjourned. 

This completes the formal organization of the Peking Univer- 
sity, but time is an indispensable element in the successful develop- 
ment of the scheme. ‘he times are ripening for the more thorough 
entrance of Western thought and methods into Chinese educational 
ideas, courses of study are gradually being adapted to the growing 
demand, and students are already applying for instruction, thereby 


justifying the existence of this and kindred institutions for the 
promotion of higher education in China. 


kL W. P. 
PEKING, 3rd Dec,, 1891, 
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THE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHINA. 
1TS ORIGIN. 
) gpg from the very commencement of Protestant Missions 


in China the need of an Association for educational purposes 
began to be felt. One of the first embodiments of this idea was the 
Morrison Education Society, which, established in 1836, began at 
once to do good and sound work, the results of which can be 
pointed out at the present day. The work, however, was chiefly in 
the line of imparting a good Western education in the English 
language, although the Chinese Classics were neither ignored nor 
neglected. The name of Samuel R. Brown, M.A., of Yale College, 
will always be associated with that Society as the first and one of 
the most successful educationists that ever came to China. ‘That 
Society called upon the local foreign communities for subscriptions, 
and the call was most liberally responded to. The only difficulty it 
seems to have experienced was to keep up its supply of teachers. It 
was never hampered for want of funds or for want of warm sup- 
porters. Although framed on an entirely secular basis, missionaries 
and lay workers alike aided in its progress. 

Over half a century has now elapsed since this first attempt was 
made towards the enlightenment of China. After many years of 
successful work in the South, chiefly in Hongkong, the continual 
changes in the officers, and the difficulty of keeping up a teaching 
staff, seem to have led to the gradual dwindling away of this excel- 
lent Society, and the establishment of the various missionary and 
secular schools and colleges which have taken its place. Every 
year now adds to their number, till the foreign educational work 
in this empire is assuming such proportions that the need of an 
Association becomes more and more strongly manifest, which shall 
serve as a bond of union between the various foreign educational 
centres. Such secular institutions as the Government Central Schools 
at Hongkong, the T‘ung-wen Branch Schools at Canton, Shanghai 
and Nanking, the T‘ung-wen College at Peking and the Shanghai 
Public School; or such missionary institutions as the Universities at 
Peking, Nanking and Shanghai, or colleges such as those at Tung- 
chow, Teng-chow, Wuchang, Kiukiang, Suchow, Ningpo, Foochow, 
etc., besides a number of smaller schools scattered over the empire ;— 
all seem to point to the need of an educational organization that 
shall form a bond of union for the interchange of methods and 
plans of work, and in other ways mutually promote the interests of 
all its members. 
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One of the results of the General Missionary Conference in 
1890 was the establishment of such an Association. The organi- 
zation known as the “ School and Text-book Series Committee,” 
after having done good and faithful work, dating back to the 
General Conference in 1877, and having dissolved through lapse of 
time, its accumulation of books, materials and funds, was handed 
over by the Conference to the Educational Association of China, 
which had just been formed. 


ITS ORGANIZATION. 


The Constitution of this Association consists of five articles as 


follows :— 

Article 1. This organization shall be called the Educational Association of 
China. 

Article 2, The object of this Association shall be the promotion of educational 
interests in China and the fraternal co-operation of all those engaged in teaching. 

Article 3. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a Vice-President, 
a Secretary, a ‘I'reasurer, an Executive Committee of three and a Publication 
Committee of five, all of whom shall be elected trienuially. 

Article 4. All members of Christian Churches actually engaged in teaching, or in 
making and editing school and text-books, shall be eligible to membership in this 


Association. 
Article 5, The Constitution and (or) By-laws may be amended at any time by a 


two-thirds vote of the entire membership, 


The following are now the officers of the Association :— 


President—Rev. C. W. Mateer, D.D., LL.D. 
Vice-President— ,, E. Faber, D.D. 
General Secretary— ,, W.T. A. Barber, M.A. 
Treasurer— ,, W. B. Bonnell, M.A. 
General Editor—Johnu Fryer, Esq., LL.D. 
Executive Committee—John Fryer, Esq., LL.D., Chairman. 
Rev. F. L. H. Pott, LL.B. 
A. H. Moule, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 
Publication Committee—Rev. C. W. Mateer, D.D., LL.D., Chairman. 
John Fryer, Esq., LL. D., Secretary. 
Rev. D. Z. Shettield, D.D. 
A. P. Parker, D.D. 
» L. W. Pilcher, D.D. 

Ten by-laws were duly drawn up and agreed upon, and the 
newly-inaugurated Association commenced its work under the 
most favourable auspices, nearly forty members giving in their 
names at the outset. ‘The entrance fee fixed upon $2; the annual 
membership fee $1; while $20 in one payment entitles to life 
membership. 


3° 


ITS OPERATIONS. 

For the general information of its members as well as all those 

who take an interest in the spread of Western knowledge in the 

empire of China, a sketch of the proceedings of this Association is 
considered desirable. 
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A prospectus was issued by the General Secretary soon after 
the Association was formed, giving an account of its objects and 
aims, and calling on all engaged in any form of educational work 
to become members. It was pointed out that unity in their work 
and means for the discussion and decision of questions of common 
interest would naturally grow out of the Association. 

The Executive Committee at once commenced operations by 
taking account of the valuable stock of books, materials, &c., left in 
their hands; and which were handed over by Mr. Fryer, the General 
iditor of the ‘School and Text-book Series,” to the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, the manager of which undertook to store them free of 
charge and to continue to act as Depositary for the sale of the 
publications. As Treasurer of the ‘School and Text-book Series,” 
Mr. Fryer handed over to the new Treasurer, Rev. W. B. Bonnell, 
the balance in hand, amounting to Taels 411.37. 

The Executive Committee at its regular meetings has arranged 
for new editions of such works as have been sold out, and has endeav- 
ored to keep the financial affairs of the Association in as flourish- 
ing a condition as possible, without receiving or soliciting pecuniary 
aid of any kind whatever beyond the entrance fees and annual 
subscriptions of members. 

The Publication Committee has arranged various matters by 
correspondence, but postponed the consideration of the more im- 
portant features of their work till the opportunity offered for most 
of them to be present in Shanghai in order to attend the meetings 
of the Bible Revision Committee. 

The first session of the Publication Committee was held at the 
Mission Press, Shanghai, on November 16th, 1891, and following 
days. All the members of the Committee were present, except Dr. 
Pilcher, for whom Rev. J. Wherry acted as proxy. The results of 
this session may be briefly summed up as follows :— 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 

A Committee was appointed to undertake the task of drawing 
up as complete a list of names as possible in English and Chinese. 
The members appointed are: Rev. H. Kingman, Tientsin; Rev. W. 
M. Hayes, Tungchow; Rev. W. T. A. Barber, Wuchang; Rev. W. 
H. Lacy (resigned in favour of the Rev. G. B. Smyth); Rev. H. V. 
Noyes, Canton; John Fryer, Shanghai (Chairman). The following 
suggestions were drawn up for the consideration of this Com- 
mittee :— 


(1). Obtain as full a list of geographical names in English as can be procured 
to serve as a basis. 

(2). Fill in as many names in Chinese as have already been drawn up and 
published by foreigners in school and other geographies, and in vocabularies, as 
well as those that can be collected from various native and foreign works, 
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(3). Form a system of characters for phoneticising names not alrendy fixed 
that shall be as much as possible of the same sound in all the various dialects. 
Several different characters should be used where practicable for each sound, so 
as to avoid the names being too much alike. 

(4). Modify existing names where it may be done to advantage; as for instance 
by abreviating the number of characters, altering unsuitable characters, or having 
a fixed character to represent such common affixes as (4) burgh, or prefixes as (Jz) 
San or Saint. 

(5). The list to include all Scripture geographical names, as well as the prin. 
cipal names in ancient aud modern history. 

(6). The lists of geographical names already drawn up by Rev. L. Chapin, 
Drs. Sheffield and Fryer and others, are recommended to be used as a basis 
for operations as far as they go. 


TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY. 


The members of the Publication Committee undertook among 
themselves to prepare lists of terms in English and Chinese, 
asking for assistance wherever possible. The following mode of 
proceeding and general principles were agreed upon :— 

(1). All the works in Chinese, whether of native or of foreign origin bearing 
on the given subject, are to be collected and carefully gone through, Then lists 
of the technical terms used in them are to be drawn up and their equivalent in 
English placed alongside. No term that has been used in a published work or 
vocabulary is to be discarded or omitted, unless palpably absurd from a foreigu 
or a Chinese point of view. The collector is to desiguate by a system of signs the 
sources from whence the terms are derived aud to mark in some way the one which 
he prefers, 

(2). In addition to works already published, such as are in manuscript and 
are intended for publication, should also be made use of; also any current terms 
in use nmong mechanics, engineers, merchants, farmers, naval or military men, &e, 
&e., are to be diligently inquired for and entered on the lists, 

(3). The members of Committee respousible for any department will communi- 
cate with and ask the co-operation of any persous whom they think able to render 
assistance in the work. Foreign authors of technical books in Chinese shall be 
asked to aid by furnishing lists of the terms they have employed. 

(4). The lists as made out shall be sent round to the other members of the 
Committee for examination and approval, each member designating the particular 
rendering which he prefers, When returned to the compiler, he shall carefully go 
over the lists again. Where differences of opinion occur, he shall ask for the votes 
of members of the Committee. 

(5). As the lists are completed they shall be forwarded to the general editor, 
who will arrange them all in one combined list in alphabetical order, ready for 
publication as an English and Chinese Technical Dictionary, 

(6). Owing to the expenses and difficulties naturally attending the publication 
of the first work of the kind for the Chinese language, the lists need not be of too 
exhaustive or elaborate a character; the terms representing the most important 
features of each science being all that is aimed at in the present incipient state of 
things, to meet the present necessities. 


The various technical subjects are roughly divided among the 
Committee as follows :— 

Dr. Mateer—Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
surveying, navigation, analytical geometry, calculus, water, air, 
light, heat, electricity, steam, astronomy, printing, mechanical tools. 

Dr. Fryer—Chemistry, mineralogy, meteorology, lithography, 
electro-plating, chemical apparatus, philosophical apparatus, found- 
ing and moulding, gunnery, ship-building, mining, engineering. 

Dr. Pilecher—Materia medica, anatomy, surgery, diseases, 
geography, dentistry, photography, geology. 
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Dr. Sheffield—Mental science, moral science, political economy, 
government, official titles, international law, theology. 

Dr. Parker—Physiology, botany, zoology, music (instrumental 
and vocal), steam engine. 

The above list is merely a provisional one, and subject to such 
alterations as may hereafter prove necessary. Copies of Dr. 
Fryer’s Essay on “ Chinese Scientific Terminology, its present Dis- 
crepancies and Means of Securing Uniformity,” read at the General 
Missionary Conference at Shanghai, and of his technical vocabula- 
ries already published, will be forwarded gratis to any member of 
the Association applying to him. 

BOOKS IN HAND. 

Rev. W. M. Hayes’s Treatise on Astroncmy, having been com- 
pleted and approved by the Committee, it was resolved to hand it to 
the Executive Committee for immediate publication. The follow- 
ing books were arranged to be prepared or revised :— 

Mr. Chapin’s Political Geography ... Rev. H. Kingman and Dr. 


Pilcher. 
Natural Theology ... ... ... ... Rev. J. Wherry. 
Mental Philosophy .... ... ... ... Dr. D. Z. Sheffield. 
Trigonometry ... ... ... ... ... Dr. A. P. Parker. 
Moral Philosophy ... ... ... ... Dr. C. W. Mateer. 
Political Geography, elementary, .... Dr. Pilcher, Mandarin ver- 
sion, 
Physical Geography 0 eee cae Se OR. 
Zoology and Natural History... ... Mrs. A. P. Parker. 
Mental Arithmetic son ave ony as SE 


NEW BOOKS. 


It was resolved to ask all persons interested in educational 
pursuits in China, whether connected with the Association or not, 
to give due notice to the Secretary, or in some other manner, of 
such books in Chinese as they either have on hand or propose to 
prepare. This would prevent the mistake that has already hap- 
pened of the same book being handled by different persons unknown 
to one another; and would enable the Publication Committee to 
know better how to apportion their work. It was also resolved to 
ask any one who felt the need of any particular class of Educational 
Treatise in Chinese to communicate with the Association with a 
view to its being supplied. 

JOURNAL FOR THE ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the officers of the Association was held on the 
18th of November at the Presbyterian Mission Press, at which the 
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subject of a journal to serve as the organ of the Association, was 
taken into consideration. A letter from the Rev. W. T. A. Barber, 
M.A., was read, strongly advocating this measure, which had been 
suggested in the first instance by Mr. 8S. Couling. As such a 
journal appeared hardly possible at present, it was resolved to ask 
the editor of THE Missionary REcORDER to allow a page or two 
every month for educational matters, and Messrs. Fryer and Barber 
were appointed an Editorial Committee. The duty of this Com- 
mittee is to keep the objects and work of the Association continually 
before the public notice, by writing articles themselves and 
publishing such communications as may be sent by members or 
others interested in the work of edueation. Dr. Wheeler, the 
editor of THe Recorper, has kindly consented to allow a page or 
two for this special purpose. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION SCHEME, 


This scheme, as proposed in general terms by Mr. Barber and 
others, was taken into consideration, and its importance and de- 
sirability as a part of the Association’s work were fully allowed. 
It was resolved to make a collection of the courses of study 
already established at the various mission schools and colleges in 
China ; to frame from these a comprehensive scheme that will cover 
the requirements of each establishment ; to draw up a list of text- 
books recommended for each subject; to arrange different courses of 
study for louger or shorter periods, with standards for proficiency ; 
to cause yearly or half-yearly examinations to be held under local 
committees at the various mission centres ; to make examination 
in general religious subjects as well as in other languages optional ; 
to grant certificates or diplomas of different grades to all who 
fulfill the requirements of the Association ; to appoint a Commit- 
tee to take the matter in hand at once; and to endeavour to obtain 
that united action that is indispensable to the proper carrying out of 
such an important undertaking. 

Five members of the Association were appointed to form a 
committee for this purpose, viz., Rev. W. T. A. Barber (Chairman), 
Drs. Parker and Sheffield, Rev. F. L. H. Pott and Rev. G. B. 
Smyth. 

CORRESPONDENCE, ETC. 


The success of this Association will, of course, be measured by 
the exertions of its individual members. Every one is therefore 
earnestly requested to help forward the objects and work to the 
utmost of his power. Each member might easily induce at least 
one friend to join the Association during the coming year, so that the 
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list of members, which will shortly be published, will the better 
represent the educational forces now in operation in China. The 
Rev. W. B. Bonnell, Shanghai, will be glad to receive new names 
and subscriptions. Correspondence on general subjects should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, the Rev, W. T. A. Barber, 
Wuchang. Articles, notes, criticisms, hints or anything else intend- 
ed for publication, may be sent to the editor of THe Missionary 
ReEcoRDER or to either of the members of the Editorial Committee 
appointed by the Association. 

SHANGHAI, December 19th, 1891, 





In PAemoriam. 
THE DEATH OF BISHOP BOONE. 


The many friends of Bishop Boone in China were shocked and grieved 
at. the news of his death, which was made known in Shanghai on Tuesday, 
the 6th of October. The Bishop left Shanghai on Thursday, August 7th, 
for Wuhu, Hankow, Wuchang and Ichang. On his arrival at Wuchang 
there seemed so great danger of a riot that the ladies and children of the 
mission who resided there, were sent to Hankow, while the Bishop and 
the Rev. Mr. Graves remained to carry on the usual work of the 
mission. It was while they had reason to believe that an attack might be 
made on them at any moment that the first symptoms of illness were 
noticed by the Bishop; typhoid fever developed rapidly, and after one 
week’s illuess he was called to his eternal rest. 

Bishop Boone was the second son—the third child—of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Wm. Jones Boone, the first missionary Bishop of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Mission to China. He was born in Shanghai, May 
17, 1846; graduated from Princeton College in 1865; ordained deacon 
by Bishop Beckwith, July 26, 1863; appointed a missionary to Qhina, 
he arrived at Shanghai, November 1, 1869. He was, fora time, President 
of the Standing Committee, and for several years treasurer of the 
mission. He was consecrated fourth missionary Bishop in China in the 
Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, in the English Concession, Shanghai, Octo- 
ber 28, 1884, by the Right Rev. Dr. C. M. Williams and the Right Rev. 
Drs. Moule and Scott. His sudden and wholly unexpected death while 
in the prime of his manhood, has called forth many expressions of sorrow 
and appreciation from his Chinese and foreign friends here and at home. 
A few extracts from the writings of those who knew him best, will show 
in what estimation he was held by his fellow-labourers. ‘The personal 
thought of Bishop Boone for his fellow-workers and solicitude for their 
health and well being, was characteristic of him; and painstaking care- 
fulness in regard to every detail of the work, marked his administration 
from first to last. The current of his letters uniformly showed his hearty 
joy in the successes of the missionaries and his eagerness to help 
torward their enterprises for the spread of the mission and for the salva- 
tion of the Chinese. Unsparing in his own toils, he was fully apprecia- 
tive of the toils of those about him. Throughout his career in the China 
mission he has laboured with single-hearted devotion, and in his several 
relations he has always proved to be a wise and careful administrator of 
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the trust committed to his keeping.” ‘In the midst of our sorrow we 
look back and think of the days when he was with us, of the great 
interest he felt in the welfare of the school, of the hours he spent in 
examining the classes and of his invariable kindness to all] the students. 
In innumerable ways we would do well to strive to follow his example 
and to remember his gentleness, his patience, his forgiving spirit, his 
high sense of duty, and above all, his possession of the greatest of 
virtues,—charity, ‘the very bond of peace and of all virtues.”” ‘ We 
whose privilege it was to be on close terms of intimacy with Bishop 
Booue, deplore our bereavement even as we can but inadequately express 
our sorrow, at the loss of our good and ever consistent friend, whose virtues 
will live in our hearts for many long years to come.” ‘ Bishop Boone had 
very special qualifications for his high and holy office. The son of the 
first missionary Bishop in China, and familiar from his youth with the 
people among whom his lot was cast, he seemed pre-eminently the right 
man in the right place.” ‘‘ His sun has gone down while it was yet day, 
and his life work is finished when we thought it only well begun.” 

“We may feel sure that he has entered upon a field of larger service 
in the great beyond, and that the promise in the book of Revelation is 
his, ‘Him that overcometh I will make a pillar in the temple of my 


God.’” 





Our Hook Cable. 
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We have received the following 
books : T'ypical Women of China and 
What they were Taught, by Miss A. C. 
Safford; and Shantung, by Alex. 
Armstrong, F.E.I.S. A moreextend- 
ed notice will be given next month. 





The Child's Paper for January, is- 
sued by the Chinese Religious Tract 
Society, contains a variety of excel- 
lent matter and a number of fine 
engravings. It is a beautiful speci- 
men of typographical art. 





‘fe #5 3 BR (Kwan Hwa Ch‘ang T‘an) 
Common Sayings in Mandarin. Shang- 
hai Mission Press. 1891. 

This work is the result of a 
suggestion of Dr. Macklin, a mis- 
sionary physician in Nanking, to 
his personal teacher. It consists 
of a translation of the Gospel of 
Luke into simple phraseology, with 
proverbs and ancient sayings; and 
the whole is well adapted to assist 
young missionaries in acquiring 
the art of popular address. The 


structure of the language and meth- 
od of illustration are wholly from 
a native standpoint, and therefore 
largely Confucian and Buddhistic. 
It is not claimed that the book has 
any value as a Christian comment- 
ary; but a beginner in Chinese 
could not fail to receive material 
benefit by a perusal and re-perusal 
of its pages. 





The Eleventh Annual Report of the 
William’s Hospital at Pang Chuang, 
Shantung. For 1890. Shanghai: Pres. 
byterian Mission Press. 1891. 

Dr. Henry D. Porter in this 
Annual reviews the year which 
completes a decade of work. A 
collation of the tables and daily 
record shows that the patients have 
come from no less than a thousand 
and thirty-one villages. Many opera- 
tions have been successfully 
performed; among them is men- 
tioned the case of one man who 
had suffered two dislocations of the 
hip joint and who was treated at 
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the hospital more than one hundred 
days after the accident. ‘ Native 
doctors had tried to do all the 
injury they could in vain attempts 
to drag the victim to pieces. They 
could neither pull the man together 
nor pull him apart. The accident 
was easily reduced under an anss- 
thetic.” A formula of medicine 
had been prepared for the cure of 
opium smoking, and the pills were 
quite popular; but it did not seem 
to be a satisfactory form of treat- 
ment. “The danger is that it 

simply continues the habit under a 

new though very mild form.” A 

subsequent method by hypodermic 

injections of minute doses of mor- 
phia was adopted, with more prom. 
ising results. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese, for 
the year ending October 31st, 1891. 
Shanghai: Printed by Noronha & 
Sons, 1891, 

Rev. Timothy Richard, the new 
Secretary, elected in the place of 
the late lamented Dr. Williamson, 
makes the following statement as 
to ‘Proposed Methods :”—(1) 
Periodicals of a high class order 
will be provided. In these there 
will be some subjects treated system- 
atically, somewhat after the man- 
ner of Cassell’s Popular Educator. 
Happily we have secured the able 
services of Dr. Allen as Editor for 
these. (2) A series of books and 
pamphlets it is hoped will be also 
provided to show the bearing of 
educational and religious develop- 
ment on industries and trade and 
on every department of national 
progress. (3) Prizes, it is hoped, 
will be given for the best papers 
by the Chinese on various subjects 
connected with the enlightenment 
and progress of the nation. (4) 
We hope also to stimulate towards 
other means for the enlightenment 
of China, such as lectures, mu- 
seums, reading rooms, etc., by 
supplying them with useful knowl- 
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edge on the great value of these. 
(5) Depdts, it is hoped, will be 
established at each examination 
centre where our publications will 
be on sale. (6) We hope especially 
to secure the co-operation of the 
Chinese in all these efforts and to 
get them to form societies for the 
advancement of learning. (7) We 
intend to have advertisements of 
our Society’s aims and purposes 
put out at every examination. As 
the school-masters of every distant 
village attend these examinations, 
we hope in this way to make our 
influence felt in every nook and 
corner of the empire. 





Missionaries in China. Ry A Candid 
Friend. Tientsin: The Tientsin Press. 
(63 pp.) 

Evidently the aim of the author 
has been to produce an exhaustive 
critique on the character and work 
of missionaries in this land. His 
complaint that the sources of infor- 
mation on the subject are obscure 
and unavailable, are not well 
founded, since the modus operandi, 
at least of Protestant missions, is 
freely published to the world and 
investigation courted on every 
hand. We are not prepared to ad- 
mit the charge that “when trouble 
comes upon them there is a loud 
and pretty unanimous outcry among 
missionaries for the avenging 
sword ;” although it may be said 
that, while many conscientiously 
avoid all appeal to the secular arm, 
the majority who do seek Consular 
protection look upon such a course 
in the light of duty both to the 
interests in jeopardy and to their 
official representatives who are 
appointed to guard their nationals 
from outrage, and revenge is not 
the inspiring motive. It may be 
true, as stated, that missionaries 
were forced on China by the trea- 
ties made with foreign powers; but 
this is a dilemma for which the 
foreign diplomatic status is chiefly 
responsible, and Christianity is not 
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on this account necessarily asso- 
ciated with the humiliation of the 
empire, unless we are ready to 
admit that the opening of treaty 
ports and the presence of European 
merchants and diplomatists in the 
country is to be placed in the same 
category. Our critic assumes that 
there is throughout the empire a 
popular hatred of Christianity. 
We would modify the proposition 
by asserting that, as a rule, what- 
ever there is of hostility to foreign- 
ers in China should be largely 
attributed to the sentiment of race 
hatred, which is a natural phenom- 
enon entering more or less into 
all international problems.  Illogi- 
cally enough, it is admitted that 
the Chinese are very tolerant so far 
as religion pure and simple is 
concerned, and ‘“‘the presumption 
therefore is irresistably strong that 
it is never the religious, but some 
other element in the missionary 
compost, that rouses the passions 
of the Chinese.” Of course, the 
average preacher is responsible for 
mismanagement in the delivery of 
his message. We insist, however, 
that it is an error to repeat the 
stock criticism of his being a de- 
stroyer of the traditions, morality 
and philosophy of China. There 
may be radical enthusiasts on this 
line, as there are ardent and fanati- 
cal persons in every great moral 
movement, but their number does 
not preponderate. Again, too 
much is made of the fact of de- 
nominational differences; for many 
of these are kept in the background 
and practically lost sight of in the 
eager effort to publish “glad tid- 
ings.” We would inquire, paren- 
thetically, what is meant by refer- 
ence to “St. Paul when he deemed 
the Christians of his day worthy 
of death by stoning”? Perhaps the 
allusion is to one Saul of Tarsus, 
who assisted at the taking off of 
the first martyr Stephen. 

The alleged indiscretions in con- 
nection with hospitals and asylums 
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must be admitted, so far as they 
are borne out by the very few facts 
given; but we are bound to dissent 
when Protestant laborers in the 
field are impliedly made responsi- 
ble for the peculiar practices of 
Roman Catholics in the conduct of 
orphanages which in a measure 
seem to justify their being ‘‘ held 
up to popular odium as kidnappers 
of children.” The intimation that 
the propaganda has by indiscrete 
and unwise methods opened the 
way not only for the Chinese to 
travesty and grossly caricature the 
doctrines of our holy faith, but 
charge the missionaries of both 
sexes with foul crimes, can hardly 
be sustained. It is well known 
that the Fathers of Christianity 
were compelled to write Apologies 
in self-defence against similar if 
not almost identical forms of defa- 
mation. We may as well accept 
the fact that pagan human nature 
is prone to evil imaginations, and 
that all who are identified with the 
inception and early progress of 
true religion in any country, espe- 
cially where the people are semi- 
civilized, will inevitably feel the 
wrong of the most atrocious 
indictments. 

We are charged with “affront- 
ing the whole nation by vehement 
denunciation of what is literally 
dearer to them (the Chinese) than 
life,” i.e., filial piety. This is very 
unjust. Idolatrous practices in 
connection with habits of rever- 
ence for ancestors are treated with 
kind expostulation, and _ never, 
so far as we know, in the manner 
specified. Ancestral worship is 
not a problem to be solved in the 
off-hand way that some who have 
never met face to face the difficul- 
ties involved seem to imagine it 
may and should be done. It is 
urged that a real difficulty exists 
with regard to the Bible itself. 
Missionaries are guilty of thinking 
and talking in Scripture phrase, 
of referring to that ancient book 
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for instructions as to method of 
teaching and substance of doctrine 
in the work of modern evangelism, 
and of giving the written word 
too freely to the people. Without 
donbt, it is wise to guard and regnu- 
late methods of Bible distribution ; 
but few indeed are the toilers ina 
foreign mission field who could live 
at all, and much less work success- 
fully, without drawing upon that 
same ancient volume as a fount of 
inspiration. And to them it must 
ever be the Law and Testimony, 

As to the Modus Vivendi sug- 
gested, we have little to say, be- 
yond an expression of doubt, as to 
the feasibility of withdrawing all 
foreign protection for missions in 
consideration of certain guarantees 
by the government of China. Cun 
this be done? If so, would it be 
wise procedure in any view of the 
case? Would not important in- 
terests other than missionary be 
seriously involved? Is there any 
ground of hope that hazard and 
trouble can be forefended by a 
trick of diplomacy? Is it not true 
that more or less of upheaval and 
turmoil has everywhere and in all 
time attended the on-going of a 
higher type of civilization? But 
we should not despair of modify- 
ing the necessary evil, both by a 
wise statesmanship in the handling 
of questions as they arise, and by 
improved and improving spirit and 
method on the part of the entire 
missionary body. 

The writer does not fail to now 
and then pay a graceful compli- 
ment to the objects of his criticism, 
for which we are duly thankful. 
Wishing to be quite ingenuous in 
this brief and therefore imperfect 
review, we are free to record our 
almost unqualified approval of three 
points of animadversion. (1) Too 
many missionaries fail to enter 
into the thoughts and feelings of 
the natives, and do not make a 
study of the customs aud prejudices 
and religious preconceptions of the 


people to whom they preach. (2) 
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There is too much of the imperious 
spirit, impatient of opposition and 
delay, so characteristic of the typ- 
ical Westerner. (3) Under the 
influence of a species of “logolatry,”’ 
or the worship of words, more 
than a generation of missionaries 
have expended their strength in 
wearisome and fruitless controversy 
about the Chinese term for the 
Supreme Being. This folly should 
end with the coming in of the new 
Union Bible for China. 

All who can read these pages 
with a candid mind, are recom- 
mended to send one dollar to Kelly 
& Walsh, Shanghai, with a request 
for the book. 





SB xt HB (Ia Pang Su Yen) A Reply to 

Slanderous Words. 

This little volume, which is 
written in response to the notorious 
Defensio Populiad Populos, though 
probably not the work of a finished 
scholar, evinces a high degree of 
intelligence. The discussion affords 
an interesting study of how the 
mind of a native can grasp and 
deal with a question of this kind. 
The following extracts will indicate 
the author’s style and method :— 

“Last month I heard that you, 
Sir, through the medium of the 
English language, had defamed the 
Christian Church in China. I 
think that he who slanders another 
is indeed a mean man; a gentle- 
man never does so, therefore I 
concluded to pay no attention. 
But when returning from the coun- 
try I conversed with a missionary 
ou the subject, and knew that in 
trying to harm the Christian mis- 
sions, you arereally doing harm to 
China, I requested my pupil to 
translate your article into Chinese 
with precision, and I have read it 
with great care, and as I read my 
mind was roused. Now I present 
you respectfully with my views on 
the subject in the form of a reply. 
You say (quoting Confucius) that 
‘Man can elevate and strengthen 
religion ; religion cannot elevate or 
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strengthen him.’ In auswer to this 
it may be said that a human 
religion cannot elevate man. Al- 
though it has moral essays exhort- 
ing people to be good and do good, 
it possesses no power to extend the 
needed help. It cannot make men 
morally great, because it is a re- 
ligion of exhortation and not of 
life. But the Holy Bible says, 
‘In him was life and the life was 
the light of men.’ This divine 
religion is therefore competent to 
elevate both man and society... . 
“You say: ‘Those who join the 
Christian Church abandon and for- 
get the traditions of their ances- 
tors.’ I do not exactly know what 
you mean by these words. If 
refereuce is had to the worship of 
spirits, all should know that the 
present form of this worship is not 
of the Confucian school, much less 
of the Christian Church. Should 
we not do away with it? As to 
the worship of ancestors, the pres- 
ent form of worship differs from 
ancient custom. Men of the literary 
class were not accustomed to wor- 
ship at the tomb; neither did 
Confucius or his disciples. Was 
it possible that Confucius and his 
disciples should have suddenly 
abandoned the customsand practices 
of the ancients? As to the taking 
care of tombs, although it was not 
an ancient observance, the native 
Christians are accustomed to show 
this respect for their dead.” .... 
“You say that ‘ natives who enter 
the Church lose their seuse of filial 
piety. Why do you speak thus? 
Of those who become Christians 
many exhort their parents with 
filial love to the love of God. 
There are some, it is true, who, 
when they have joined the Church, 
seem to have lost proper regard for 
their parents, but it is really their 
parents’ ignorance of the Gospel that 
causes it to appear so. A better 
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knowledge produces reconciliation 
between father and son. Why do 
you not ask to what religion do 
those persons belong who through 
love of money are unfilialP What 
religion is itto which they belong?” 
... “You remark that ‘the very 
coolies in the service of foreigners 
kuow that the missionaries as a 
body are not looked up to by the 
better class of foreigners as their 
moral teachers.’ I observe that it 
is not quite clear what is meant by 
the better class. Does it mean 
those who have rank and wealth, 
or does it mean those who are high 
in morality? In the world it is 
noticeable that some men who are 
very rich and high in station yet 
lead immoral lives. Do you regard 
these as the better class? If so, 
you admire the men of low type, 
not those that Confucius and Men- 
cius esteemed highly, much less 
those that the New Testament 
holds up as patterns. Every man of 
elevated aim places virtue above 
other things. He esteems others 
with sincerity, and represses every 
thought of pride. He does not 
make use of wealth and station to 
act superciliously to others, nor does 
he on account of the poverty of 
some despise them.’ ... “You 
ask, ‘has not the time come to put 
an end to the missionary enter- 
prise?’ I reply that to say this 
is probably the main intention of 
your essay. Yet ifa religion is of 
human origin it will come to an 
end of itself. If a religion is of 
heavenly origin the attempt may 
be made to put an end to it, but 
the result will be rather to elevate 
and extend it. Do not cherish the 
purpose to bring to an end the 
spread of Christianity by various 
plans. Plans entered upon to in- 
jure others are sure at last to entail 
evil on the planner. Should you 
not be careful ? ” 
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Enitorial Comment. 


Ir gives us much satisfaction 
to announce that a full index to 
Tue Recorver for twenty-one vol- 
umes, from 1867 to 1889, is in 
course of preparation by one of our 
most diligent and capable writers. 
This will insure a like service for 
subsequent volumes, and the whole 
will be of great value to all who 
desire a repertory of facts on Chi- 
nese topics. 





Tue statement is publicly made, 
whether or not on good authority 
we do not know, that the Emperor 
of China is a student of the English 
language. While some may attach 
too much importance to the fact, if 
it be such, we should not fail to 
note that the statement seems prob- 
able enough, and this alone is a 
significant sign of the times. 





Most of our readers have high 
ideals of life. A purpose to do the 
best we can in the development of 
character becomes any one of us. 
But the exacting conditions of work 
in this great field of China give 
little opportunity for serious re- 
fection upon our personal relation 
to environment. Without such re- 
flection, ideals will have but im- 
perfect realization, We invite all 
who read these lines to set apart 
oue qaict half hour to a perusal of 
the leading article in this number. 
A healthy stimulus will come from 
communion with a fellow worker 
who has thought out some of the 
questions that enter the problem of 
a useful and happy life. Standing 
at the threshold of a new year, 
we do well to meditate on these 
things. 





We publish Bishop Moule’s pa- 
per in deference to his request, and 
because it has a certain historic 
value. While the spirit in which 
it is presented to the public cannot 


but be commended, the logical 
bearing of the position assumed, as 
it seems to us, is not so apparent. 
The Bishop would make one textual 
critic, Dr. Scrivener, the absolute 
arbiter of the whole question at 
issue, which would be an unwise 
concession to one man as against 
many ; the more soas Dr. Scrive- 
ner has expressed no opinion on a 
large number of emendations. The 
Bishop made the acceptance of his 
proposed resolution a sine qua non, 
and would accept uo other; but it 
was impossible to determine the 
matter in debate except upon the 
basis of just and fair compromise. 
The Board of Revisers felt that it was 
the wiser course to follow the lead 
of the Shanghai General Confer- 
ence in placing the text underlying 
the Revised English Version in the 
front, and making it the provisional 
basis rather than the Teatus Recep- 
tus; assured that the action of the 
Conference not only represented the 
views of the large majority of the 
missionary body, but also of a 
majority of scholars in the home 
lands who possess competent skill 
in textual criticism. 





Ir is a pleasure to record the 
fact that the scholarly and able 
gentlemen who, for various reasons, 
declined to serve in the work of 
revision and translation, are in 
harmony with the movement as a 
whole, however much they may 
have desired, in a few particulars, a 
different result of the deliberations 
of the Board of Revisers. Bishop 
Moule has offered his valuable 
assistance to the Company of which 
he had been a member; Dr. Faber 
has extended a similar favor. Dr. 
Griffith John, writing to the Chair- 
man of the Easy Wén-li Executive 
Committee, November 18th, says: 
“JT have done more than the New 
Testament, Psalms and Proverbs, 
but it is in manuscript. If I had 
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gone on I should have been draw- 
ing to the close of the Old Testa- 
ment by this time. It is well, 
however, that I have been relieved 
from the burden, and that the task 
is devolved on better men. I can 
only pray that you may have God’s 
guidance in all things, and that the 
work will be a grand success in 
your (their) hands. Please give 
my kind regards and best wishes 
to all the brethren.” 

Tue whole civilized world has 
been stirred by the recent agitation 
of the opium question. It appears 
that we are not likely very soon to 
hear the last of appeal and argu- 
ment on a subject of so much in- 
terest to reformers. The late 
Methodist Ecumenical Conference 
at Washington devoted the large 
part of one session to a discussion 
of the tratlic in opium, and, by 
formal resolution, extended to Brit- 
ish Christians ‘ warmest sympathy 
and earnest prayers for their success 
in the removal of this national 
dishonor and the abolition of this 
appalling evil.” Two educated and 
intelligent natives of India, for 
some time students of the law at 
Oxford, England, where they were 
active in arousing public sentiment 
in favor of their cause, are now 
visiting America for the same pur- 
pose, and they are busy addressing 
audiences and circulating gratui- 
tously a magazine entitled Zhe In- 
dian Appeal. It is announced that 
arrangements have been made for 
a visit to Great Britain by an elo- 
quent Christian Chinaman, Cheok 
Hong-cheong, Superintendent of 
the Church Missions to Chinese at 
Melbourne, Victoria, who will make 
the tour of the leading towns in the 
United Kingdom to address the 
British public on behalf of his 
countrymen in China. We are told 
that Mr. Cheok is a forcible plat- 
form speaker, quite at home in the 
English language, and is thoroughly 
well acquainted with the history of 
the question he is to discuss. 


COMMENT. 43 


WE have to concede that the 
Bible, like the world in which we 
live, has what may be called para- 
doxes and contradictions. But they 
are parts of the same truth: exactly 
such contradictions as centrifugal 
and centripetal forces in nature 
about us,—equally necessary to the 
order and completeness and integri- 
ty of the universe. The so-called 
irreconcilable differences in The 
Book are more and more coming to 
he demonstrations of infallible au- 
thority in the written Word. Geol- 
ogy has not yet answered some 
important questions within its do- 
main, but enough is determined to 
indicate that Moses in his story of 
the creation anticipated by forty 
centuries the results of the latest 
science. The astronomy of Job, the 
physical and psychical intimations of 
other of the ancient sacred books, 
which were at one time supposed to 
be “insoluble contradictions,” are 
now among recognized and establish- 
ed data. The buried civilizations of 
the old world, uncovered and read 
in the blended light of contempora- 
neous and modern history, are 
proving the fidelity of what we 
believe to be the inspired record. It 
is logically consistent and scientif- 
ically accurate to maintain the old 
position of the Church that the 
Word of God is the complete and 
infallible rule of faith and life. 
We heartily agree with Mr. Glad- 
stone when he declares himself 
convinced that it is just as possible 
to-day as it was in the Middle Ages 
to “uphold belief in perfect good 
faith.” A ministry that is inspired 
with anything less than implicit 
confidence in the authority of the 
Bible will fail of enthusiasm and 
success. Against the “ Rulers of 
the darkness of this world,” against 
“Spiritual wickedness in high 
places,” and even against the classic 
learning and gross superstitions 
of the great people among whom 
we dwell, there is but one mes- 
sage of power: ‘ Repent and believe 
the Gospel, for thus saith the Lord.” 
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Bisnop Trorurn, of India, dis- 
cusses in a leading Review the 
question of Missionary Failure. 
Krom his wealth of experience and 
wide observation he draws the con- 
clusion that failure may be pointed 
out in every large foreign field, 
and contends that the Church 
should resolutely and honestly look 
this fact full in the face. A school 
may be an evangelizing agency, or 
it may be so conducted as to have 
no marked Christian influence on 
its pupils. Christianity planted in 
foreign lands, in too many cases, 
fails to become indigenous. The 
teacher and preacher, and their 
system of ideas alike, are not in 
any way assimilated to the general 
community, even after many years 
of manifold activities. While it is 
true that local and isolated exam- 
ples of failure should be regarded 
as inevitable and in no proper sense 
derogatory to the general theory 
and practical working of missions, 
it must be conceded that the time 
has come for a careful reconsidera- 
tion of old methods with a view to 
their increased efficiency and the 
possible introduction of new meth- 
ods. The popular idea of a mis- 
sionary, living among ignorant and 
bad people, persuading a few to 
give up their idols and worship 
the true God, teaching a number 
of children to read and sing and 
pray, and in the meantime doing 
good by educating the orphans and 
feeding the poor, does not rise to a 
comprehension of the full measure 
of success; nor is it possible that 
this kind of labor is ever going to 
accomplish the overthrow of the 
gigantic systems of error prevailing 
in pagan lands. “The popular 
notion is that of cultivating small 
flower-gardens in desolate heathen 
fields, rather than of subduing 
great empires to obedience to the 
King of kings.”’ Missionaries should 
deeply ponder their personal re- 
lations and adaptation to the work. 
One important step to be taken is 
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to recall the Church toa sense of her 
duty as recognized by the pioneers 
of the missionary movement. ‘The 
unwillingness to admit failure is 
cherished by a strange indisposition 
to plan for success. A return to 
the old time missionary spirit— 
which recognized the immediate 
and imperative necessity of giving 
Christ’s own message of light and 
salvation to all the nations—would 
be followed by the adoption of plans 
more worthy of the task placed 
upon the Church. With few excep- 
tions, existing plans seem altoge- 
ther out of proportion to the 
stupendous work to beaccomplished. 
The cry of recent years in favor of 
A species of missionary asceticism 
is founded wholly upon a mistake ; 
for the method has been tried by the 
Salvation Army, and by not a few 
missionaries of other bodies, but 
with no satisfactory results. It 
would be impossible to change the 
whole condition of the field—as 
some vainly hope—by a single re- 
form. We are standing upor the 
threshold of great events; and let 
no one be afraid to utter the 
word ‘‘snecess,”’ much less to plan 
for it. ‘The missionaries in the 
field and the managers at home 
have alike a common duty and a 
common responsibility, from which 
they must not shrink. Let both 
parties set ont all their empty 
vessels and borrow from all their 
neighbors, in full confidence that 
God will increase the oil up to 
their fullest’capacity to receive.” 


THERE is a marked tendency to 
unity in the religions world. The 
fact was evidenced by the Lam- 
buth Conference of Episcopalians 
from many lands. The Pan-Pres- 
byterian Alliance included repre- 
sentatives of the various branches 
of that order, and the recent 
London Council had delegates from 
Congregational Churches of vary- 
ing shades of doctrinal belief all 
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over the world. Fraternal inter- 
course and the interchange of ideas 
have made it apparent that the 
points of separation are incidental 
and comparatively unimportant, 
while the points of agreement are 
essential and permanent. All ‘this 
is a natural result of the progress 
of Divine truth in the world. In 
October last, the Methodist Ecu- 
menical Conference, composed of 
delegates of all the Methodisms, 
was held in Washington, U. 8. A. 
This body of 500 men, representing 
6,500,000 communicants, in round 
numbers, and more than 26,000,000 
adherents, adopted resolutions 
calling for Methodist Federation, 
and a movement looking to organic 


union was happily inaugurated, 
The influence of these great events 
ought to be pronounced in all the 
mission fields of the world. It 
should be our first aim to promote 
fellowship rather than legislative 
procedure ; although we would like 
to see in China such a division of 
the vast field before us as would 
avoid, as far as possible, the over- 
lapping of denominational lines. 
A system of co-operation in litera- 
ry work would be labor-saving in 
a high degree, and otherwise de- 
sirable. It is our profound con- 
viction that nothing would so 
serve the cause of union among 
missionaries as a coming together 
on the “ term question.” 





Alissionary Aletus. 


—Rev. H. V. Noyes, of Canton, 
writes us that a native preacher 
of his mission had recently return- 
ed from a tour in the southern 
part of Hunan province, where he 
found the Imperial proclamation 
for the protection of missionaries 
and native converts, posted in all 
the large market places through 
which he passed. 

—The increasing importance of 
our own, as well as of every medical 
work, may perhaps best be illus- 
trated by a survey of the field which 
is touched and affected. In com- 
mon with all missions in Shan- 
tung, our own is feeling the uplift 
and impulse of a certain momentum, 
which has been little appreciated 
hitherto, but which is to be increas- 
ingly an element in the expansion 
of knowledge, intelligence and faith 
in China.—Henry D. Porter, M.D. 

—<According to the Hiogo News, 
the Japanese authorities are put- 
ting so many difficulties in the path 
of foreign Christian teachers, “ that 
it looks as if they aimed at exas- 


perating the missionaries to make 
them leave the country.” The 
indications in Japan point to a 
reactionary policy on the part of 
the Government and leaders of 
public opinion, that may seriously 
interfere for a time with the prog- 
ress of missions. The movement is 
essentially anti-foreign. 

—Rev. W. N. Brewster, of Hing- 
hua city, sends this cheering word 
from the Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference held in Foochow during the 
month of November :— 

* Though a short year of but eight 
months since last Conference, there 
was unusually large increase report- 
ed. And while in session the cable 
brought the news that nearly, if 
not quite, all our estimates for 1892 
had been granted. This includes 
the Kuchang Hospital, a new mis- 
sionary for the College, and another 
for educational work in Hinghua. 
The good work goes on in Hinghua. 
The short eight months report an 
increase of members and probation- 


ers of 612. Only the tried pro- 
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bationers are reported: 300 or 400 
names of new people, not yet tested, 
are on the books, not included in 
the above; adult baptisms, 179; 
self-support, $461 ; church building, 
$767. We have had no indications 
of political disturbances here. The 
people are as friendly as could be 
desired.” 

—But I have never ceased to 
pray for the opening of Hunan, 
and my heart is full of joy and 
thankfulness at the prospect of 
seeing my prayer answered. The 
opening of Hunan will tell power- 
fully on the whole empire, and 
especiaily on the temper of the 
people in all the surrounding region. 


It will also greatly further the 
missionary enterprise in China. 


We have a number of Hunan men 
among our converts, and they are, 
taking them all in all, the finest 
specimens we can boast of. Mis- 
sionary work in Hunan will move 
apace when once the province is 
thrown open. Should the province 
be opened up in the immediate fu- 
ture, you must not expect me to wait 
till I receive instructions from home 
before entering in. I shall feel it to 
be my duty to go and take posses- 
sion at once. Our Hunan converts 
are the very men we shall need as 
helpers, and we shall have no difticul- 
ty in manning Yoh-chow, Siang- 
tan and Chang-teh at once. These 
are the three most important points 
in the province, and they are the 
points which I should like to see 
occupied by the London Mission- 
ary Society.—Dr. John, in Home 
paper. 

—The two leading men are in 
themselves pictures of what the love 
of Christ can make this people, and 
an evidence that there was a true 
and real work from the very first 
here. Just before I came an at- 
tempt had been made by the heathen 
to compel the Christians of the 
village to subscribe to a new idol 
temple. The richest man on the 
island is a Christian, and, led by 
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him, they stoutly refused, and held 
their own. Not only so, but they 
did more. The island was reached 
by a stone causeway, covered at 
high tide. The chief village on it 
extends for half a mile along the 
side of the island facing the main- 
land. At the upper end, opposite 
the new temple, is the old causeway, 
so that to cross from the lower end 
of the village a long detour had 
to be made. The Christians refused 
to subscribe to the temple, but, 
to show their public spirit, offered 
to build a second causeway at the 
lower end of the island. This was 
done, and I was taken to see the 
new causeway as a triumph, which 
indeed it was.—Rev. 7. G. Collins, 
Fookien. 

—Ven. Archdeacon Wolfe relates 
a suggestive incident of a visit to 
Hok-ching, Fookien province :— 
“Early in the morning after the 
day of my arrival, as I was standing 
on the street in front of the church, 
the mandarin happened to be passing 
by in his grand sedan-chair, sur- 
rounded by his retinue of soldiers. 
As he passed [ saluted him in 
Chinese fashion. He at once order- 
ed his bearers to halt and let down 
the sedan, and came out and walk- 
ed back before the crowd to where 
I stood, and took me by the hand 
and saluted me, saying in English, 
‘I am so glad to see you!’ He 
then invited me to call and see him 
at his yamun. [I did so the next 
day, and enjoyed a long conversa- 
tion with him. My daughter called 
on his wife the following day, and 
spent a very pleasant time with her. 
She was very anxious to hear all 
about Christ, and begged especially 
for a copy of St. John’s Gospel. 
She said they had heard much 
about St. John, and should like to 
read his book. My daughter sent 
her a copy of the New Testament 
in Chinese.” 

—Mrs. Leavitt, who has been 
round the mission fields advocat- 
ing the temperance cause, and has 
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devoted eight years away from her 
American home, in all parts of the 
world, recently addressed a mission- 
ary meeting in England. A report 
of her remarks says :—“Mrs. Leavitt 
protested that it was not right for 
missionaries to dress and live like 
the natives, for, if they did, the 
natives concluded that their own 
ways were best, ‘or else why do 
they adopt our ways?’ The most 
painful sights she had seen in her 
missionary journeys were men and 
women of the Salvation Army go- 
ing about India barefooted, and 
with the blood trickling from their 
feet. She was glad the spirit was 
in their hearts, but was humiliated 
that people at home should think 
it helped on the Gospel. She knew 
of saintly souls in the Salvation 
Army who had lost their lives in 
this way. She knew of no mission- 
ary who had not sacrificed much ; 
let not the Societies add to those 
sacrifices by giving salaries too 
small to admit of the workers mak- 
ing both ends meet.” 

—Rev. J. M. Foster, of Swatow, 
under date of December 10th, re- 
ports a somewhat disturbed state of 
things in a region lately traveled 
by him, as follows :— 

“We are beginning to feel some 
effects of the anti-foreign demon- 
strations. Last week, while on a 
tour in the districts of Pu-ning 
and Chao-yang, I heard repeated- 
ly of natives being poisoned by 
Chinese from another province, 
who, when arrested, said they were 
‘hired by foreigners.’ 

“ All this was of course joined to 
the ‘ heart and eyes’ story. Reports 
vary as to the price paid for these 
pharmaceutical treasures; some say 
the foreigners give $200, and others 
as much as $600. It is evident that 
the village people believe these 
rumors. No violence was offered 
me, though these accusations against 
foreigners were urged as an objec- 
tion to the foreign doctrine. We 
were also urged to move away from 
our last mooring place, because sien 


had been arrested that day for 
poisoning children and had con- 
fessed to being employed by foreign- 
ers. When my boat appeared, 
they concluded I was connected 
with the scheme, if not the employer 
of the assassins. My boy’s home 
was near by, and his people came 
down to tell him they feared the 
towns were so much excited men 
might come down and assault us. 
I have heard nothing further from 
that point, but at another place 
men have come and thrown stones 
at the chapel in the night. Indeed, 
they threw stones at the boat which 
lay there a few days before I 
arrived from another river: after I 
came all was quiet, and the elders 
of the town promised to look after 
the matter. Other parts of the 
field have been quiet and oppor- 
tunities excellent for village preach- 
ing. These ramors are always 
exaggerated and many pure fabrica- 
tions, but one statement is the same 
in all; it is always said that these 
bad characters are confessedly in 
foreign employ, which leads one to 
surmise that Hunanese tactics may 
be displayed even at this distance. 
We hope this little alarm may not 
disturb the whole prefecture before 
the officials can be roused to inves- 
tigate and publish a denial of the 
charges ; but while Hunan is allowed 
to go on breathing forth falsehood 
and blasphemy, if not threatening 
and slaughter, we cannot hope for 
any assured quietness.” 

—I am improving this fine wea- 
ther in visiting the villages. It was 
quite an agreeable surprise to hear 
a little boy at a strange village 
begin reciting the Christian San-z- 
kyin. He and his little sister said 
they were scholars in Mr. Silsby’s 
day-school at the South Gate, 
Shanghai. The little fellow join- 
ed me in singing, ‘‘ Jesus loves me,” 
much to the gratification of the 
crowd. Very interesting cases of 


people who have heard the Gospel 
in ui i ways, are met with. 
Ouse old lady : called to make 
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some shoes in a Christian family, 
and while stopping over night, the 
father read a portion of Scripture, 
and gave an exhortation. Then 
the family suddenly knelt down to 
pray. The old lady was frightened 
and ran out. After worship they 
called her in and explained that 
they were only worshiping the 
Heavenly Father, and she need not 
be scared. 

This object lesson was better 
than a dozen sermons. I found the 
old lady the other day a very 
intelligent listener, and trust she 
may find her way to the Saviour. 
I am more impressed with the 
great value of such voluntary and 
practical preaching on the part of 
native Christians. Possibly.it may 
be worth more than our best paid 
efforts. 

I lost my road to-day and wander- 
ed around a desert place till I 
reached the village of Déng-dien. 
There I found a girl with a big 
sore on one leg, which I showed the 
friends how to dress and left some 
‘jodoform” for it. Treated some 
sore eyes, and found ready listeners 
to the old story and a parting 
good-bye, which assured me of a 
welcome next time. On the way 
back from a long, tiresome walk, 
met some men from ten miles away, 
who bought the Gospel of Mark 
and a tract. So every day has 
something good in it, and the good 
and bad are all recorded above. 
When we get home after the toil of 
life, we will know what all these 
things mean, and I suppose we 
will be agreeably surprised that 
success has come through our most 
insignificant efforts—Rev. D. N. 
Lyon, Soochow. 

—The Rev. Dr. Mackay writes 
from Formosa concerning an ex- 
traodinary turning from idols on 
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the part of the people of Ka-le-oan, 
a village, or rather a congeries of 
villages, recently visited by him. 
A native assistant had commenced 
work in that* district, but Dr. Mac- 
kay had been hindered from going 
there. On his recent visit he found 
many of the people having a clear 
idea of Guspel truth, while all of 
them were wearied of idol-worship. 
But they told the missionary that 
the military mandarin had declared 
that they must keep their idol-wor- 
ship or else become rebels against 
Chinese authority. Dr. Mackay 
visited the official, who ‘ wished 
him peace,” and gave permission to 
the people to do as they liked. A 
council was at once held by the 
people, which turned out to be 
boisterous; but on Mr. Mackay’s 
entering the assembly and inquiring 
if it were because of difference of 
opinion, he was informed that the 
people were unanimous, and that 
they were only giving vent to their 
indignation for having served idols 
so long. They then handed over 
for Christian service an idol temple, 
which they had built at a cost 
of 2,000 dols. The next day was 
a joyous one. Led by the head 
men of the place, parties went from 
village to village gathering up idols, 
incense sticks, and all the parapher- 
nalia of idolatry, and made a great 
bonfire of them all. The temple, 
now a Christian church, was opened, 
and the people poured in, singing 


with great gladness the 100th 
Psalm. The three main facts in 


the case Dr. Mackay states thus: 
(1) Nearly 500 idolaters cleared 
their houses of idols in our presence. 
(2) They declared themselves anx- 
ious to worship the Lord, the 
Redeemer. (3) They gave a temple 
built for idols as a house of worship 
for the living and true God. 

















DIARY OF EVENTS 


Mary of Events 


November, 1891, 
20th.—Foundering of the Messageries 
Maritimes stenmer Delta, off the const 
of Hainan, Passengers and crew and one 
bag of mails saved. 


December, 1891, 


3rd.—Sudden and disastrous squall in 
Hongkong harbour, Great loss of life 
and property amid the native floating 
population, 


4th—Niotous conduct of French man- 
of-war sailors, ashore on leave in the 
French Concession, Shanghai, English 
sailors summarily ejected from the Clyde 
public-house, in which everything break- 
able was demolished, Jinrickshas over- 
turned, passengers molested, and other 
uncomfortable and irregular ebullitions 
indulged in, 


6th.—Imperial Decree published re- 
garding the disturbance by  banditti 
in Jehol and Cusno-yang. The Tartar 
Lieutenant-General of Jehol, Tuteh, is to 
lose one degree of rank, whilst two 
degrees are to be taken from the Taotai 
and Prefect of the same district. The 
degrees thus lost by these officials cannot 
be retrieved by purchase. In another 
decree of the same date Li Hung-chang 
and Generals Ting On and Tii Lu were 
ordered to send soldiers from differens 
directions to quell the insurrection, Sev. 
eral victorious battles against the rebels 
have been reported, 


8th.—Dinner given by the Shanghai 
Taotai in honor of M. Carnot, the son 
of the President of the French Republic. 
The company, which numbered sixty: 
included the principal foreign civil and 
naval officials and other personages of 
importance. 


11th.—A Bill introduced into the Wash- 
ington Senate, rendering it unlawful 
for Chinese laborers to enter or remain 
in the United States, 


14th.—Letter from Dr. Griffith John 
in the N. C. Daily News, showing that 
the notorious “ Death Blow to Corrupt 


IN THE FAR EAST. 


in the J 


aw East. 


Doctrines’ was compiled by a Hunan 
man, called Tsuei Wu-tze. 

—The jail of the Provincial Judge 
of Soochow set on fire by condemned 
criminals, who made a desperate attempt 
to escape. The soldiers who re-arrested 
them were wounded, but the prisoners 
were nll captured, and on the 16th 
twelve of them were beheaded, 

15th.—Stranding of the S. S. Yunnan, 
off the Cape of Good Hope, near Swatow. 
The 8.8, Vongshan, which went to nssist, 
ulso got ashore, but it is hoped she will 
get off, 

2ist—Mr. E. L. Woodin, late Super- 
intendent of the P. and O. Company, 
Hongkong, has been sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment for embezzlement. 

23rd.—Public recognition of the noble 
conduct of « jinricksha cvolie, who though 
in straitened circumstances himself, sup- 
ported his sick and destitute former 
master, Mr. Marshall, by running his 
jinricksha for hire, and sharing his room 
and food, $310.00 were subscribed, with 
part of which a well-furnished native 
lodging-house was provided, so that the 
coolie and his wife may have a fresh and 
propitious start. 

—It is reported, on good authority, 
that at the Empress Dowayer’s instigation 
the Chinese Emperor has commenced the 
study of English and arithmetic, 

24th.—Riotous proceedings of Chinese 
at Yangtszepoo Road 
Shanghai, caused by misapprehension 
that improved bunding of the creek 
would interfere with waterway, 


Police Station, 


27th.—Disturbanees in Hongkew, 
Shanghai, at non-distribution of wadded 
clothing to poor persons. The Berevo- 
lent Society who announced the distribu- 
tion found there were more poor beggars 
than good clothes: and failing to solve 
the problem of adaptation, Gecided to 
make no distribution, This resolution 
was followed by a lively discussion and 
some very striking developments before 
the army of beggars was dispelled. 
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MARRIAGE. 


Ar Ch‘ung-k‘ing, on December 11th, by 
Rev. J. Cameron, M.D., Rev. S. 
Po.tuarD, Bible Christian Mission, to 
Miss Haynes, China Inland Mission. 


BIRTH. 

Ar Ng-kang-phu, near Swatow, on Dec. 
8th, the wife of Rev. D. Maclvrr, 
English Presbyterian Mission, of a 
daughter. 

Ar Amoy, on December 11th, 1891, the 
wife of the Rev. F. P. JosELanp, of 
L. M. S., Chiang-chin, of a son (Arthur 
Noel.) 

At Canton, China, on the 24th Dec., 
the wife of Dr. J. M. Swan, of Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission, of a son, 


ARRIVALS. 


At Shanghai, on the 2nd Dec., Mr. O. 
NEsTEGAARD, Rev. H. M. and Miss 
Roénninc, Rev. J. BRanptzaa, of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Evangelical Mis- 
sion of the U. S., for Hankow. 

At Shanghai, December 4th, for C. M.S., 
Si-chuen branch, Messrs. Knipgz and 
Bracu ; December llth, Rev. J. H. 
and Mrs. HorssureH and family, 
Rev. O. N. Jackson and Messrs. 
Catium, Hickman andVarpon, Misses 
GARNET, MERTON and LLoyD. 

Art Shanghai, Dec. 1lth, Mr. JeREMrAs- 
SEN, and Rev. Mr. NortH (returned.) 

At Shanghai, Dec. 7th, from Toronto, 


for the Friend’s Mission, Nanking, 
Miss F. M. L. STANLEY. 


At Shanghai, on the 8th Dec., Miss L. 
M. Stan ey, of the Friend’s Mission 


of Ohio, for Nanking; Miss Rostna 
Surru, from England. 


At Shanghai, December 7th, from Toron- 
to for the C. L M., Mr. and Mrs. H. 
A. Srptey, Miss F. M. Haynes, Miss 
Annie Hastinas, Miss ANNIE H. 
SMITH. 


Ar Shanghai, December 11th, from Lon- 
don, Misses E. J. CuHaLMers, Amy 
Brapsury, Exiza Astin, Mary S. 
BaRRACLOUGH, M. C. Cowan, ANNE 
BarRKER, GRACE RUDLAND and SEKIN 
SToRHAUG. 


At Shanghai, Dec. 11th, from London, 
Ven. Archdeacon Move, Mrs. and 
Miss Movs, Dr. and Mrs. Main, 
Mrs. DauzieL, and Mrs. McIntosn 
(all returned. ) 


At Shanghai, December 26th, from Lon- 
don, Mr. W. E. Burnerr (returned) 
and Messrs. G. S. SHInDLER, G. S. 
Woopwarp and ALEx. MENZzIEs. 

At Shanghai, on the 28th Dec., Rev. 
Grorce S. Minzr, wife and two sons, 


of M. E. Mission, for Anglo-Chinese 
Coilege, Foochow. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, on the 9th Dec., Miss 
E. Terry, M.D., of the M. E. Mission, 
North, for U. S. 


From Shanghai, on the 2nd Jan, Rev. 
P. D. Bercen and wife, Dr. J. B. 
Neat and wife, for U. S., of Am- 
erican Presbyterian Mission, Shantung 
province. 














